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PEEFACE 

The authors present this reader in the belief that it 
marks so careful a gradation from Book Two of the 
same series that it will receive a warm welcome from 
the observant teacher. 

Following the plan of the books of the series already 
published, the aim has been to present reading matter 
that is interesting and instructive, and at the same 
time adapted to the age and comprehension of the pupils 
of this grade. It is selected from the best available lit- 
erature. 

A number of the stories will lead to discussion and 
investigation along the lines of geography, biography, 
history, manufactures, and commerce, and the usual ac- 
tivities of adult life about which children think and 
wonder. If a desire for broader reading shall be awak- 
ened, the purpose of the authors will be attained. 

The selections from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow are 
used by the kind permission of, and by special arrange- 
ment with, Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers of 
his works. 

• • • 
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THE BLODGETT READERS 
BY GRADES 

BOOK THREE 




A WONDERFUL BALL 

floats rough steep women 

drifts ceans roam pal ace 

1. There is a wonderful ball that floats in the 
clear blue air. 

2. It is a very large ball — so large that men 
and women and little children live upon it. 

Great trees grow on it, too, and wild beasts 
roam in its forests. 



3. In some places this ball is soft and green, 
like the meadow where the grass is so high in the 
summer. 

4. And in some places it is steep and rough 
and covered with hills, — hills so high that when 
you look up you cannot see their tops. 

5. On other sides of the ball there are no hills 
nor meadows, but great oceans of water that reach 
for many miles. 

6. And in still another place there are drifts 
upon drifts of snow. This must be the home of 
Jack Frost, for here is a palace of ice that he has 
built for himself. 

7. Now what do you think of this ball, so white 
and cold, so soft and green, so steep and rough ? 

I am sure you have guessed that it is the great 
round earth on which we live, with the soft white 
clouds all about it as it floats along in the air. 

Jane Andrews. (Adapted.) 



THE CHILD'S WORLD 

it self whirls thou sands ah 

isles cit ies shak ing 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 

The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 

You friendly Earth ! how far do you go. 
With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers 

that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and hills and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all. 

W. B. Rands. 




COLUMBUS, THE SAILOR— I 

voy age Co lum bus age 

sail ors ' ge og ra phy It a ly 

fourteen arithmetic during 

1. Many, many years ago there lived, far over 
the ocean, a boy named Columbus. His home 
was in Italy close by the sea. 

2. When a little boy he liked to play on the 



shore, and watch the ships as they came home 
from other lands. 

3. Many of the sailors knew him, and often 
told him stories of the strange people and the 
wild animals they had seen. 

Sometimes they showed him the wonderful 
things they had brought home from far-away 
lands. 

4. *'I shall be a sailor when I am a man," 
Columbus would say, as he ran about the ships, 
learning the names of all the sails and ropes. 

5. When he grew older, his father saw how 
much he wished to go to sea, so he sent him to 
a school where he could learn to be a good sailor. 

How Columbus studied during those early 
years at school! 

6. He learned how men found their way on 
the sea by looking at the stars. And he also 
learned reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing ; 
but he liked geography best of all. 

7. School days, however, did not last long. 
At the age of fourteen he became a sailor, and 
made his first voyage on the sea. 




COLUMBUS, THE SCHOLAR — II 

. flat A mer i ca majis 

life schol ars be lieved 

edge mer chant wise 

1. For many years Columbus went to and fro 
upon the sea. Sometimes he sailed on merchant 
ships and sometimes on ships of war. 

2. Once he was upon a ship of war when the 
ship caught Are. Many sailors jumped into the 
sea and were lost, but, by swimming and floating, 
Columbus at last reached the far-off shore. 

3. When he became a man, he was needed at 
home, and so, for a while, he gave up his life at 
sea. But his love for it was not gone, and he 
liked nothing better than to read stories of travel 
and to study sailors' maps. 



4. During these years he made many maps 
himself and was able to sell them. 

5. Now every child knows that the earth is 
round like a ball, but in the time of Columbus 
there were few books and few scholars ; and peo- 
ple knew very little of other lands than their own. 

6. Indeed, no one on that side of the ocean 
knew that there was any such place as America. 

Most people thought that the earth was flat like 
the top of a table, and if they went far enough, 
they would come to the edge and fall off. 

7. A few wise men believed the earth was 
round ; and that if a ship sailed straight on, west 
or east, it would come back at last to the place 
from which it started. Yet none of these men 
ever went to find out if this were true. 

8. After much studv Columbus came to think 
that these wise men were right. 

** Give me ships and money," he said, **and I 
will sail round the earth just as a fly crawls 
round an apple." 

9. But most people laughed when they heard 
Columbus talk, and few believed what he said. 



COLUMBUS, THE THINKEE — III 
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1. Far to the east of Italy is a country called 
India where beautiful silks are made. 

The merchants of Italy 
wished to buy these silks, 
but to reach India men 
must travel most of the 
way by land, and bring 
the silks home on the 
backs of camels. 

2. It was a long journey 
and cost a great deal of money. 

3. Columbus said to himself, " I know that the 
earth is round. These people have traveled east 
to India ; by sailing west I could reach that coun- 
try in a far shorter time." 

The great wish of his life was to show the 
world that this could be done. 
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4. At last he said he would make the voyage. 
But he needed ships and money and he had 
neither. What could he do? Nothing, unless 
some king would help him. 

5. So he went from country to country seeking 
help. 

But the kings did not believe him when he told 
them the earth was round, and they sent him away. 

6. Columbus must have said \er\ often, *' If at 
first you don't succeed, try, try again ; " for he 
never gave up. 

7. Many years passed ; and still he traveled 
from place to place, trying to find some one who 
was able and willing to help him. 

8. At last he went to the king and queen of 
Spain. 

The queen listened to his story and believed 
that he was right. 

She gave him three small ships, and sent some 
sailors with him. 

9. How happy Columbus felt when, on a bright 
summer morning, he sailed out into the western 
sea toward the land of his dreams! 
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COLUMBUS, THE SEEKEK— IV 
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1. Foi' more than two months Columbus and 
his men were on the broad ocean, where no ship 
had ever been before. 

2. When the winds blew and the waves rose 
high, the sailors were afraid. 

"We shall never find land," they said. "We 
shall all be lost. Let us go back to Spain." 

3. But Columbus was not afraid and he would 
not turn back. 

He tried to cheer the men by telling them of 
the gold and precious stones they would find in 
the country where they were going. 
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4. But when the ships had sailed nearly 
three thousand miles, there was still no land in 
sight. 

Then the sailors grew more and more afraid. 
They feared they could never return against the 
east wind that was blowing. 

5. '' Give me three days more/' said Colum- 
bus; ''then, if we do not find land, I will agree 
to turn back.'' 

6. The next day little birds came flying about 
the ship, and a branch of a tree with berries on it 
floated by. 

All night the sailors watched, and in the early 
morning there was land before them, beautiful 
with trees and flowers. 

7. What joy filled the heart of Columbus as he 
stepped on shore ! 

He never knew that he had found a great and 
new country, but thought he had come to India, 
the land he was seeking. So the Red Men that 
were living here, he called Indians. 

8. Columbus had done more than he ever 
dreamed of doing. He had discovered America. 
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WHEEE GO THE BOATS? 

val ley ei ther goes 

hun dred a shore foam 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand, 
It flows along for ever, 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam. 
Boats of mine a-boating — 



Where will all come home ? 

On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 

Away down the valley. 
Away down the hill. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 

Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 

Robert Louis Stevkxsox. 

From Poems and Ballads. 
Copyright, 1895, 1896, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 




THE STORY OF HANS 



-HANS GOES TO SEE A PRINCE 
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1. In Switzerland there once lived a little boy 
whose name was Hans. 

Switzerland is a wonderful country, full of 
beautiful snowy mountains, where ice fields shine 
and dark pine forests grow. 

2. Hans lived with his uncle and aunt in 
a little village far up among the mountains. 
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His father and mother had died when he was 
a baby, and his aunt and uncle, who had no child 
of their own, had taken care of him ever since. 

3. Hans's uncle was a guide. He showed the 
best paths to travelers, who came from all over 
the world to see the mountains. 

The paths over the mountains are often dan- 
gerous, and travelers are afraid to climb them 
unless some one shows them the way. 

4. Now, no one knew the way so well as Hans's 
uncle, and, as he was brave and trusty, every one 
wished him for a guide. 

5. One day a Prince came to see the moun- 
tains, and when he was rested from his journey, 
he sent for the uncle. 

That very day Hans was five years old, and so 
his uncle told him that, because it was his birth- 
day, he, too, might go to see the Prince. 

6. This was a great treat for Hans, and his 
aunt made haste to dress him in his best 
clothes. '' You must be very good,'' she told him 
a dozen times, before he set out with his uncle 
to the hotel where the Prince was staying. 
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THE STORY OF HANS 



II.— THE PRINCE GIVES HANS A GOLD PIECE 
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1. When Hans and his uncle reached the hotel, 
they found the place full of people. 

The Prince and his friends were to stay over 
night, and everybody was hurrying from room to 
room to wait upon them. 

2. No one saw the little boy in his holiday 
clothes, as he stepped very softly over the beauti- 
ful carpets. 

No one, I should say, but the Prince ; for after 
he had talked awhile with Hans's uncle, he 
smiled at Hans, and asked his name and how old 
he was. 

3. Hans was very proud to say he was five 
years old that very day; and when the Prince 
heard this, he smiled again and gave the child 
a gold piece. 
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'*This is for a birthday present," he said, 
''and you must buy what you want most." 

4. Hans was so surprised that he could scarcely 
believe his eyes. He did not wait for his uncle, 
but ran every step of the way home to show the 
gold piece to his aunt ; and when she saw it, she 
was almost as much pleased as he. 

5. ''You must buy something you can always 
keep," she said. " Let me think what it shall be. 
Oh, a silver chain ! A silver chain to wear upon 
your coat when you are a man ! It will be a fine 
thing to show — a silver chain that a Prince 
gave you ! " 

6. Hans was not at all sure that he wanted a 
silver chain more than anything else in the world, 
but his aunt was very sure about it ; so she gave 
the gold piece to a soldier cousin, and asked him 
to buy the chain when he went to the city the 
next day. 

7. When it came, she called in all the neigh- 
bors to see it. "The Prince himself gave the 
child the money that bought it," she said over 
and over. 
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8. Hans thought the chain very fine indeed; 
but after he had looked at it awhile, he was 
willing his aunt should put it away in the great 
chest where she kept the holiday clothes and 
the best tablecloths. 

9. There it lay so long, hidden away in its little 
brown box, that the child felt sorry for it, and 
wondered if it were not lonely. 

He was often lonely himself, for there was no 
one to play with at his own home, and his aunt 
did not like him to play with other children. 
She liked a quiet house, she said, and she was 
sure that everybody else did. 

10. Sometimes, when his uncle was away and 
there was no one to talk to, Hans thought he 
would much rather have bought a dog or a cow 
with the gold piece, than a silver chain ; but he 
did not tell anybody, for fear of being laughed at. 

11. Once he begged his aunt to let him play 
with the chain, but she held up her hands at the 
thought of such a thing. 

So there it lay in the dark chest for a long time 
— nearly a year. 
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THE STORY OF HANS 

III. — HANS BUYS A DOG 

neck shut ting less 

half al though crowd 

worth Saint Ber nard snp pose 

1. One day there was to be a fair in the town, 
and Hans's aunt fastened the chain around the 
boy's neck. 

2. She and Hans wore their best clothes, and 
all the village was ready for a holiday. Flags 
were flying, men were playing tunes on their 
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fiddles, and drummer boys kept time on their 
drums, making a great noise. 

3. On one of the side streets was a merry-go- 
round, which Hans and the other children liked 
best of all. 

4. ''If you are good, you shall ride," said his 
aunt, as she hurried him along to the place where 
men were lifting great stones to show how strong 
they were. 

5. Oh, how tired Hans was before he had* 
seen half the sights ! and he did wish his aunt 
would remember about the merry-go-round. 

But he did not like to trouble her, so he sat 
down on a doorstep to rest, while she talked with 
her friends in the crowd. 

6. By and by a man with a covered basket 
came and sat down beside Hans. When the man 
put the basket on the ground, Hans heard a 
queer little noise inside. 

'' Oh, yes," said the man, ''you want to get.out." 
"Bow wow," said the thing in the basket. 

7. When the man saw how surprised Hans 
looked, he lifted the cover and let the boy peep in. 
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What do you suppose was in the basket ? 

The dearest baby dog that Hans had ever seen. 

8. '' There/' said the man, '' is the finest Saint 
Bernard dog in Switzerland. Do you happeh to 
know any one who might want to buy him ? '' 

*' Are you going to sell him ? '^ asked Hans. 

9. ''Yes, indeed," said the man. ''How 
should you like to buy him yourself?" 

''I?" said Hans. ''Oh, I would rather have 
him than anything else in the world, but I haven't 
any money. I haven't anything of my own but 
this silver chain." 

10. " Is that yours ? " asked the man. "It is 
a very fine chain." 

" Oh, yes," cried Hans. " But I would a great 
deal rather have a dog." 

11. "Well, then," said the man, "if you are 
sure that chain is yours^ and if you want the dog 
so much, I'll let you have him for it, although he 
is worth a fortune." 

12. And so, in less time than I take to tell it, 
the chain was off Hans's neck and the dog was in 
his arms. 
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THE STORY OF HANS 



IV. — HANS'S LOVE FOR THE DOG 
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1. After Hans had played with the dog 
awhile, he ran to find his aunt. 

''0 aunt!'' he called, even before he reached 
her. '' Look at this beautiful dog. He is my own. 
A man let me have him for my silver chain." 

2. ** Your silver chain ! " cried his aunt, in a 
shrill voice. '*What do you mean? Not the 
silver chain that was bought for your birthday ! 
Not the silver chain that the Prince gave you! 
Where is the man ? " And, catching Hans by the 
hand, she hurried back through the crowd so fast 
that he had to run to keep up. 

3. The great tears rolled down the boy's cheeks, 
but his aunt did not see them. 

4. When they reached the doorstep, the man 
was not there, and no one could tell^where he had 
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gone. So, although they looked for him until 
dark, they had to go home without finding him. 

5. Hans still carried the dog in his arms. He 
hugged him close, and wondered how long it 
would be before he would have to give him up. 

6. But Hans's aunt let him keep the dog. ''A 
dog is better than nothing,'' she said. 

Hans named him Prince ; for after all he was 
the Prince's birthday present. 

7. At first Prince did nothing but eat and 
sleep. Then he began to grow, — oh ! so fast. 

By the time he had lived two years in the house, 
he was a great fine dog, with long thick hair, and 
soft loving eyes. 

8. Hans never thought of being lonely after 
Prince came. Often at night they slept together 
to keep each other warm. 

9. The winters are very cold in the country 
where Hans lived. The winds whistle, and the 
snow comes down for days at a time. 

10. Few travelers go to the mountains then. 
They are afraid of the frozen roads, and the snow 
that often slides down the mountain sides. 
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11. Hans's uncle knew many stories of travel- 
ers who had been lost in the snow, and he told, 
too, of some good men living in the mountains, 
who sent their dogs out to find and help people 
who were lost. '' Their dogs are like our Prince 
here,'' he would say. 

12. Then Hans would hug Prince and whis- 
per, '*Do you hear? Your brothers and cousins 
bring people safe out of the snow." 

13. Prince would bark sharply whenever his 
little master told him this, just as if he were 
proud. He knew all about travelers and snow, 
for Hans's uncle often took him on short trips 
over the mountains. 

14. The boy was always glad to let him go 
with his uncle; but one day when the soldier cousin 
asked if he might take the dog, Hans was sorry. 

''Let him go," said the aunt. ''No harm can 
come to a great dog like that." 

15. But Hans was not happy after Prince was 
gone; and in the afternoon, when little white 
snowflakes came flying down, he watched for the 
dog with anxious eyes. 
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THE STOEY OF HANS 



v. — THE DOG'S LOVE FOR HANS 
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1. Just before dark Hans heard a great laugh- 
ing and talking on the road, and he ran out to 
see who was coming. It was the soldier cousin 
with a party of friends, and they laughed still 
more when they saw Hans. 

2. '' Little Hans ! Little Hans ! '' cried one 
of them. ''What do you think? this fine cousin 
of yours has forgotten your dog." 

''Forgotten my dog!" said Hans. "What do 
you mean? " 

3. "He was asleep under the table at the 
hotel," said one of the men, " and your cousin 
never missed him until now. Think of that — 
a great dog like Prince ! " 

4. " Oh, he will come home by and by," said 
the soldier cousin. " He knows the way, and lie 
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is big enough and wise enough to take care of 
himself anywhere/' 

Then they all went off, laughing merrily, and 
left the little boy standing alone in the road. 

5. He scarcely saw them go, for he was think- 
ing of the night so near at hand, and of the wind 
and the snowslides. How could the dear dog 
find his way back through the dark ? 

6. ''I will go for him in the morning if he 
does not come home to-night, '' called the cousin. 

But the next morning seemed very far off to 
the dog's little master, and the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

7. Just then the thought came, ** Why not go 
for him yourself, now?" 

He clapped his hands joyfully. Of course he 
could go. He knew the way. 

8. The loud winds whistled and the snowflakes 
kissed his cheeks, as he climbed the steep and 
frozen road. 

9. He was very cold, for he had forgotten his 
cap, but the snow covered his hair till he looked 
as if he wore a white one. 
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His feet were numb, and the wind sang in his 
ears till he was as sleepy as sleepy could be. 

10. ''V\\ sit down and rest," said Hans to him- 
self, ''and then 1 can go faster." But when he 
sat down, he could not keep his eyes open, and 
soon he was fast asleep. 

11. ''Let us cover him up," said the snow- 
flakes, hurrying down ; but before they had time 
to do that, a great, big, beautiful Saint Bernard 
dog came bounding down the road. 

12. It was Prince. He had waked up and was 
hurrying after the soldier cousin, as fast as his 
four feet could carry him. 

He was not afraid of the night or the snow, 
and was thinking of Hans as he ran along — 
when, all at once, he saw him lying there so still 
by the roadside. 

13. In an instant the dog was by the child's 
side, barking with all his might ; for every dog 
in Switzerland knows that those who sleep in the 
snow seldom wake up. 

14. " Bow wow ! bow wow ! Wake up ! wake 
up!" called the dog. But Hans was dream- 
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ing of the mountain tops where the travelers 
went, and did not hear him. 

" You can't wake him up," said the wind. 




15. "Bow wow! I can," barked Prince, as he 
ran down the road calling for help. 

"Bow wow! bow wow! Come here! come 
here!" 

16. The sound of his voice reached the village, 
where everything was as quiet as the snow itself. 

The cousin heard it on his way to Hans's house 
to learn if Prince had come home. 
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The uncle and aunt heard it, as they looked 
through the house for their little boy. 

The neighbors heard it and opened their doors 
to listen. 

17. '' Bow wow ! bow wow ! Come here ! come 
here ! '' called the dog. 

18. '' Something is wrong/' said the people, as 
they hurried out of their houses, away from their 
fires and suppers, and up the mountain side. 

Soon they came to the place where the faith- 
ful dog kept watch over his little master. 
..... 

19. Hans's uncle is never tired of telling how 
Prince saved Hans. He tells it on the long win- 
ter evenings, when the winds whistle through 
the pines ; and he tells it in summer to the trav- 
elers as they climb the mountains. 

20. Hans thinks it more beautiful than a fairy 
story, and so does his aunt; for ever since that 
snowy night, she is ready to agree that the dear 
dog is worth more than all the silver chains in 
the world. 

Maud Lindsay. 
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LADY MOON 
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Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ? 

'' Over the sea.'' 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 

''All that love me." 

Are you not tired with rolling, and never 

Resting to sleep ? 
Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 

Wishing to weep ? 

*' Ask me not this, little child, if you love me ; 

You are too bold : 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 

And do as I'm told." 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ? 

'' Over the sea." 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 

''All that love me." 

LoBD Houghton. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS 
bite fill ished worst 

melt feath era ruf fled 

kill mouthful number 

1. It was a cold spring day; the wind blew 
and snowtiakes filled the air. 

Two little robins were sitting close together on 
a branch of a tree, trying to keep warm. 

2. One was a cross-looking bird with his head 
tied up and his feathers ruffled. 

"I do wish that blackbird would be quiet," 
he cried. " All this morning it has done nothing 
but sing, ' Summer is coming ! Summer is com- 
ing ! ' Looks like it, doesn't it ? " 

3. "But the sun must shine sometime," said 
the other robin, " and then the snow will melt." 
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4. ''Just look at these buds/' said robin num- 
ber one. '' This frost will be sure to kill them, and 
that means no fruit for us. This world is not run- 
ning to please me at all ; everything is wrong.'' 

5. ''How glad I am," said the other robin, 
"that I did not start to, build my nest before it 
began to snow. We should be glad, too, that we 
have such nice warm coats. Now if I could only 
find a mouthful to eat — why, there is a w^orm! " 
and off he flew. 

6. He had to work with all his might to get 
the worm out of the ground, but things worth 
having are worth working for, and at last he flew 
with it in his mouth to the branch where the 
cross robin sat. 

"Come and have a bite," he called. 

7. " You want me to be ill, do you ? " asked 
robin number one. " Don't you know that frosty 
worms are the worst thing in the world for your 
health?" 

8. The happy robin did not answer, but fin- 
ished his meal; then off he flew, singing, "Sum- 
mer is coming ! Summer is coming!" sei<i.<dL^^. 
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PHYLLIS AND THE MOSQULTO' — I 

wife Phyl lis front 

hind stretched sting 

quite mos qui to a part 

1. One summer evening as Phyllis sat alone in 
the garden, she heard a buzz, buzz, buzzing sound. 
It was a shrill song and sounded quite close to 
her ear. 

2. The little girl shook her head to drive the 
thing away, but did not succeed. 

1 Copyright, 1003, by L. C. Page & Co. 
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''If I could see that old mosquito, I think I 
would stop his song," she cried. 

3. Just as she spoke a long-legged mosquito 
flew down on her lap. 

He stood on his hind legs, and stretched his 
front legs toward Phyllis in such a friendly way 
that she laughed aloud and said, '* How do you 
do, Mr. Mosquito?" 

4. The mosquito smiled, and answer^, '' You 
are quite right ; I am Mr. Mosquito, but my wife 
and I look so much alike that many people do 
not know us apart." 

5. He came nearer now, and rested on Phyl- 
lis' s bare arm. 

She gave a little start and again tried to drive 
him away, when he said, '' You don't know me, 
my dear, so well as I thought. I will not sting 
you. Let me sit here and I will tell you all about 
my wife and babies." 

6. *' Do tell me," said Phyllis, watching him 
all the time. '' I have never seen your babies, 
and I am not sure that I know your wife when I 
meet her." 
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PHYLLIS AND THE MOSQUITO— II 
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1. '* My wife is at liome this evening down by 
the mill pond," began the mosquito. '' I left her 
there trying to teach our babies to sing together. 
But I fear she is having a sorry time, for each 
little mosquito wished to sing alone. 

" Mrs. Mosquito and I are not much alike, 
Phyllis, except in looks; for I never sting — in- 
deed, I could not if I would, for I have no stinger." 

2. '*Then it must have been your wife who 
called upon me last night, and left this red spot 
on my arm," said Phyllis. 

3. Mr. Mosquito looked at the spot and nodded 
his head. '' Perhaps you are right," he said. 
'' When she came home last evening, she told 
me she had had a good supper. She is very 
particular about her food." 

4. *' What were your babies doing all the time 
their mother was here?" Phyllis asked. 
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5. '*0h/' said the mosquito, **our family is no 
trouble to us. Often my wife just leaves the 
eggs floating on the water ; but one day last 
week she put four hundred of them in the wet 
grass beside the pond. When the eggs hatched, 
the four hundred babies fell head-first into the 
water, but — '^ 

*' Oh ! Oh ! '' cried Phyllis. " Poor little ba- 
bies ! Were they hurt ? '' 

6. ^^No, indeed. They liked it,'' said Mr. 
Mosquito. **You should have seen them wriggle 
about. 

*' At first our children were a great disappoint- 
ment to us, for they did not look at all like their 
mother or me. They had neither the wings 
nor the legs that we have, but long tails which 
they used in swimming. 

7. ''We were just getting used to the queer 
little things when they gave us a great surprise. 

'' This morning they came up out of the water 
and sat down on the grass. Soon they wriggled 
out of their old clothes, and — what do you 
think?— -they had the prettiest legs and win^^l 
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"When they were dry, they came and danced 
before their mother and me, and began to sing. 

8. "'Why,' said my wife, in surprise, 'they 
look just like you, Mr. Mosquito.' 

'"Ah, my dear,' laughed I, 'but their voices 
are exactly like yours.' 

9. "That is the reason she is so busy to- 
night, teaching them all the songs she knows. I 
must go and see how she is succeeding." 

And after a bow which almost stood him on 
his little head, Mr. Mosquito flew away. 

Lenorb E. Mulets. 
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THE STOET OF SAINT VALENTINE 
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1. Long ago there lived a priest by the name 
of Valentine. 

This good man was known in all the country 
round for his kindness. 

He nursed the sick, cheered the sorrowing, and 
was always ready to help any one in trouble. 

2. Father Valentine dearly loved the children, 
and those who went to him for food and clothes 
were never turned away. 
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3. After he became too old to go about among 
his people he was very sad, because he thought 
he could no longer be of use. 

4. Then he remembered that he could write 
them loving messages ; and soon his friends be- 
gan to watch for the kind words that were sure 
to come whenever they were in trouble. 

5. Even little children would say when they 
were ill, '' I think Father Valentine will send me 
a letter to-day." 

6. But after a time no more letters came, and 
it was known that the good old priest was dead. 

Then every one said that such a good man 
should be called a saint; and from that day to 
this he has been known as Saint Valentine. 

7. It was not long before people began to keep 
his birthday by sending loving messages to their 
friends ; and the letters containing these messages 
were called valentines. 

8. Good Saint Valentine died many years ago, 
but he is still remembered, for every year we keep 
his birthday on the fourteenth of February. 
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BIRD SONGS 
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Do you ask wjiat the birds say? The sparrow, 

the dove, 
The linnet, and thrush say, " I love, and I love I " 
In the winter they're silent, the wind is so strong ; 
What it says, I don't know ; but it sings a loud 

song. 
But green leaves and blossoms, and sunny warm 

weather, 
And singing, and loving — all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above. 
That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he, 
" I love my Love, and my Love loves me ! " 

Samuel Taylok Coleii.y^««.. 
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THE TREE IN THE CITY 
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1. Between two buildings in a crowded city 
grew a tree. There was no other green thing 
near it. 

2. On one side its leaves touched a high stone 
wall, and on the other they peeped in at the win- 
dow of a live-story house. 

3. Below, the ground was paved up to the 
tree's very roots ; but still it lived, and put out 
its fresh leaves every spring. 

4. " Why do you take so much trouble ? " asked 
an old rat who lived under the I'oots. " I would 
not, if I were in your place." 
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5. *^ It is the thing I have to do ! '' answered 
the tree. ** All my family do it/' 

''But there is no one to see you," said the rat, 
'' except me, and I do not care." 

6. But a sick girl, living in the house, said, 
''Mother! mother dear! the tree outside the win- 
dow is sending out new leaves, soft and green. It 
is spring, even here in the city. I shall grow 
better now, I am sure." 

"Thank God!" said the mother. 

7. Summer came. The leaves of the tree were 
large and long, and the branches were covered 
with them. 

8. "It does seem a pity for you to work so 
hard for nothing," said the old rat who lived in 
the ground, under the roots. 

"It is the thing I have to do ! " answered the 
tree. " All my family do it." 

9. But the sick girl by the window said: 
"Mother^ I could not bear the heat, if it were 
not for the shade of this dear tree. The wind 
rustles the leaves, and I seem to hear coolness 
in the sound ; it tells me that somewhere in the 
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world there are great forests of trees, rustling and 
waving; and green fields with flowers in them; 
and streams of cool water flowing and falling. 
The tree makes summer for me." 
'' Thank God ! '^ said the mother. 

10. By and by it was autumn. The weather 
grew cold ; the leaves of the tree turned yellow, 
and one by one dropped to the ground. 

11. '* Now you see!" said the old rat who 
lived under the roots. '' Now it is over, and what 
have you to show for your labor? " 

*' I have done the thing I had to do," answered 
the tree. '' That is enough for me." 

12. But the sick girl said : ** Mother, I am 
tired. Summer is over. Look! the leaves have 
fallen from my dear tree, and the bare branches 
tap against the window as if they were calling 
me. The tree is going to sleep for the winter, 
and I think I shall sleep, too. When I am asleep, 
mother dear, gather the leaves from the ground and 
strew them over me, for they have been my joy." 

And she turned her face to the wall and slept. 

Lauba E. Richards. 




THE HOME OF POCAHONTAS— I 
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1. What a broad, beautiful river ! On its 
shores to-day are many pleasant homes. Here is 
a schoolhouse and there a church. 

2. But if you could have stood by this river 
three hundred years ago, you would have seen no 
houses, schools, nor churches, nor would you have 
seen any white man on its shores. 

3. Only Indians lived here, and near this river 
was their village of wigwams. 
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One wigwam, larger and better than the rest, 
was the home of the chief. 

4. Early one winter morning the chief's wife 
came outside the doorway, carrying a young 
papoose in her arms. 

5. Straight down to the river went the squaw, 
and with a stick broke the ice on the water. Into 
the hole which she had made she dipped her baby. 

6. How the poor little thing cried! Do you 
think its mother was very cruel? She did not 
mean to be. 

'' I wish my little one to be strong," she said. 
*' I wish to harden her to bear all kinds of 
weather; that is the reason I dip her into the 
river every morning." 

7. The baby grew very fast and was strong 
and well, in spite of her ice-cold bath. 

8. I am not sure that you would have thought 
her pretty, but her father and mother did. 

She had a red-brown face, and bright black 
eyes. Her black hair was long and straight, and 
she wore a dress of deerskin trimmed with beads. 

The little girPs name was Pocahontas. 
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THE HOME OF POCAHONTAS — II 
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1. The father of Pocahontas was named Pow- 
hatan. He was tall and strong although he was 
a very old man. In his younger days he had 
been a great warrior. Now he was a chief over 
many tribes. 

2. He had many children, but of them all he 
loved best his little daughter, Pocahontas, and 
she dearly loved her strong, brave father. 

'' How fine he looks ! " she thought, when he 
was dressed for a feast or a fight. 

3. His face and shoulders were painted red, 
and he wore a long mantle of skins trimmed 
with beads. On his feet were soft shoes made 
of deerskin, which helped him to run lightly and 
swiftly. 

There were shells about his neck, and feathers 
of wild birds in his hair. He carried a tomahawk 
in his hand. 




THE HOME OF POCAHONTAS — HI 
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1. While Powhatan and his men were hunting, 
tishing, and fighting, the women did all the work 
at home. They made the mantles, built the 
wigwams, and, with their little daughters' help, 
planted the corn. 

2. Getting the ground ready for the com was 
not an easy thing, for the Indians had no axes 
with which to cut down trees. Neither had they 
any plows to upturn the earth. So they set fire 
to the forest and burned the trees and bushes. 
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3. When this was done, they made holes in the 
ground with a stick, and planted their corn. 

When it was ripe they gathered it, and as there 
were no mills in which to grind it into meal, they 
pounded it with stones. 

4. The forest and river were the Indians' great 
storehouses. 

5. Into the forest they went with bows and 
arrows, and brought home deer and wild turkey. 
Down the river they went in canoes, or small 
boats, and brought home many fish. 

6. Sometimes it was hard to make a way 
through the forest, where the bushes and trees 
grew closely together. But the river was like a 
great road. Living beside it was to the Indians 
what living near a railroad is to us. Up and 
down went their canoes, carrying many things. 

7. Powhatan assisted his men in making the 
canoes. He made his own bows and arrows and 
hunted and fished. 

Thus lived Powhatan, the father of Pocahontas, 
beside the beautiful river. ^ ^r t m 

Edna H. L. Turpin. 
By permiflsion of Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
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NEW YEAR SONG 

hope sphere wel come drear 
beard de light scat ters wea ry 

There's a New Year coming, coming 
Out of some beautiful sphere, 

His baby eyes bright 

With hope and delight ; 
We welcome you, Happy New Year. 

There's an Old Year going, going 
Away in the winter drear ; 

His beard is like snow 

And his footsteps are slow ; 
Good-by to you, weary Old Year ! 

There is always a New Year coming ; 
There is always an Old Year to go ; 

And never a tear 

Drops the happy New Year 
As he scatters his gifts on the snow. 

Lucy Larcom, 




THE FOX AND THE STORK — I 
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1. Once upon a time a fox, having finished his 
breakfast, started out for a walk in the woods. 

2. He had not gone far when he met, on the 
shore of a pond, a tall beautiful stork resting on 
one foot. 

3. After they had said good morning and 
talked awhile, the fox asked, " How can you 
walk on one leg?" 

4. "I never do walk on one leg," said the 
stork. "Here is the other one tucked up binder 
my feathers. It rests me to draw one leg up 
sometimes." 
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5. '' That is a queer way to rest/' said the fox. 
'' But don't you find it rather hard to walk on 
two such long legs?'' 

6. '' Oh, no ! " answered the stork, '' I like them, 
for*I can wade out ever so far into this pond 
without wetting my feathers, while you, with your 
short legs, would wet your fur coat all over if you 
tried to cross a brook." 

7. ** That may be," said the fox. **But tell 
me why you have such a long, broad bill." 

8. '' Why, that is my fishing net," answered 
the stork. '' Don't you see ? 1 put my bill down 
under the water, and when I draw it up, the water 
runs out through these little holes on each side, 
but the fish are left, and I eat them. Some 
animals called men fish with nets in much the 
same way that I fish with my bill." 

9. '' Indeed," said the fox. ''That is very in- 
teresting!" And he was so pleased with his new 
friend's conversation that he begged her to dine 
with him the following day. 

The stork thanked him, and said she would be 
very glad to do so. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK — E 
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1. The fox went home, and while he was think- 
ing what he should have for dinner the next day, 
the thought came to him, '' Wouldn't it be fun to 
play a joke on the stork ? '^ 

2. He knew it was not a polite thing to do, 
and yet he wanted to try it. 

So he was very busy all the next day, and 
when the stork came, he was ready. 

3. He asked her out to dinner, and what do 
you suppose that hungry stork saw? Nothing 
but soup served in flat dishes! 

Now, you see, with her long bill she could not 
get even a mouthful of soup, but had to stand 
looking on while the fox ate his meal. 

4. She knew that he had done this to tease her, 
but she was not at all angry. She tried to be 
very pleasant, and, when leaving, asked the fox to 
dine with her the next week. 
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5. " I will teach him a lesson," she thought, 
"by letting him know how unpleasant it is to go 
without one's dinner when asked to take it with 
a friend." So when the day came, she flew about 
a great deal, to have everything ready. 

6. "When she 
led the fox out 
to dinner, there 
was some very 
nice meat cut up 
in fine pieces, 
but it was served 
1 long-necked bottles. 
7. The fox liked that particular 
kind of meat better than anything else, but he could 
only look at it ; he could not get at it to eat it. 

8. The stork seemed to enjoy her dinner very 
much. With her long bill she had no trouble in 
eating from the bottles. 

9. And when she had finished, she smiled and 
said, "Tou should never do to others, my friend, 
what you are not willing they should do to you." 

Ellen F. Wioour. (Adapted,) 





VIOLETS 

hedg es vi o lets haw thorn 

hath mod est 

Under the green hedges after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 

Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie; 
Hiding their heads where they scarce may 

be seen, 
By the leaves you may know where the violet 

hath been. john moulteie. 
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TOIL AND PATIENCE 

bit beach peb bles 

toil crept pa tience 

beat is land span ning 

1. "Toil and patience will work wonders," 

said the old sea one day, in a proud voice, as he 

washed away the last bit of an old island, and 

laid it down upon his bed. 
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2. *'You think you are strong, '^ said a great 
rock upon the shore, '' but with all your toil and 
patience you cannot wash me away/' 

'* Perhaps not,'' said the sea, **for you are 
hard; very hard indeed." 

3. But the sea crept around to one side where 
the rock was softer. 

Then he brought his waves and his sharp 
stones to beat* against the rock. 

The raindrops and sunbeams helped till, at 
last, after many years, the hard old rock was 
nothing but a bridge spanning the shore. 

Selected. 

How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 

But — do you know? 
The ocean worked a hundred years 

To make them so! 



If you've tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
All that's great and good is done 
• Just by patient trying. 



PH(EBE CiLRT, 




A BABY IN FURS 
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1. This story is about a baby seal that lived in 
the far North, where great pieces of ice float in 
the sea. 

2. The first that he remembered was a day 
in June, when he found himself lying upon 
the shore with his mother bending over him. 
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3. Her soft, brown eyes were full of love 
for her baby. When he was hungry, she gave 
him warm milk, and when he was sleepy, she 
sang to him of the wonderful ocean. He was 
very fond of music. 

4. There on the island were hundreds of 
other seals exactly alike, you would say, yet 
when this mother came up from the sea to feed 
her little one, she knew his voice and crawled 
along through the crowd until she found him. 

5. Perhaps you would like to know how this 
baby looked. His body w^as long like that of 
a fish, and his legs were shaped like fins. 

He was dressed in an overcoat of long black 
hair, with an undercoat of fur. 

6. This fur will be very valuable when the 
little seal is grown, for ladies' winter jackets 
are often made of sealskin. ' 

7. His head was shaped like that of a dog, 
and he had beautiful, large blue eyes. 

8. Baby Seal grew very fast, and when he 
was six weeks old, his mother said he must 
learn to swim. 
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So he wriggled down to the water's edge ; then 
she picked him up in her mouth and carried him 
out into the deep ocean. 

9. After a few lessons he could swim a long 
way without any fear, and find his way home 
through the water. 

10. How he was able to find his way home, no 
one can tell, for the ocean has no names for its 
streets; yet, no matter how far away the little 
seal went, he knew the way back to his home on 
the beach. 

11. By watching his mother, he learned to 
catch fish for his dinner, and soon he was able 
to care for himself. 

12. By and by the short summer passed and 
ice began to cover the sea. Then Mrs. Seal told 
her baby that it was time to put on their 
sea-going jackets and move away to warmer 
waters. 

13. Besides being able to swim and dive, the 
young seal could eat, play, and sleep in the 
water ; and so he was ready to begin his life in 
the great ocean. 
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THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVERS 

nook love li est search luck 

un der neath blooms burst 

I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the daisy blooms burst with snow ; 

And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 



One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith. 

And one is for love, you know, 
But God put another in for luck — 

If you search, you will find where they grow. 



But you must have hope, and you must have 
faith, . 

You must love and be strong, and so. 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 

Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 

From When the Birds Go North Again, by Mrs. Ella Higginson. Copy- 
right, 1898, by The Macmillan Company. 




THE MAPLE LEAF AND THE VIOLET i — I 

folka ap peared nes tied 

chill y care ful ly cu ri ous 

eas i ly gen er al ly shiv ered 

1. The Maple Tree lived on the edge of the 
wood. Beside and behind her the trees grew so 
thick and tall that there was plenty of shade at 
her roots ; but as no one stood in front, she could 
always look across the meadow to the brown 

■ Copyright, 1800, by Nora A. Smith. 
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house where Bessie lived, and could see what 
went on in the world. 

2. After the cold winter had gone by, and the 
spring had come again, the Maple Tree sent out 
thousands of tiny leaf buds, that stretched them- 
selves, and grew larger day by day in the warm 
sunshine. 

3. One little bud, on the end of a tall branch, 
worked so hard to grow that by and by he fin- 
ished opening all his folds, and found himself a 
tiny, pale green leaf. 

4. He was curious, as little folks generally 
are, and as soon as he opened his eyes, he wanted 
to see everything about him. 

5. First he looked up at the blue sky overhead, 
but the sky only looked quietly back at him. 

Then he looked far down below him on the 
ground, and there just underneath his tree nestled 
a little Violet. She had unfolded her petals a few 
days before, and was waiting to welcome the first 
leaf bud that came out. 

6. So when the Maple Leaf looked down, she 
smiled up at him and said, '' Good morning.'' 
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He answered her politely, but he was very 
little, and he did not quite know what to say; 
so he didn't talk any more that day. 

7. The next morning they spoke to each other 
again, and soon they grew to be good friends. 

8. The Maple Leaf lived so high up in the tree 
that he could easily see across the green fields, 
and he watched every day for Bessie as she 
started for school. When she appeared in the 
doorway, he told the Violet, and the Violet 
always smiled and whispered, ''Dear Bessie I I 
should like to see her, too ! " 

9. Some days it was chilly down in the shade, 
and the Violet shivered. Then she used to wish 
that she might be high up on the branch above 
her, waving about in the sunshine, like the 
Maple Leaf ; but she was a contented little 
thing, and never troubled herself long about what 
she could not have. 

10. It was generally pleasant on the ground, 
and the bugs and caterpillars and worms, as they 
crawled carefully about her roots, often told her 
many interesting things. 
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THE MAPLE LEAF AND THE VIOLET — H 



feel 


with ered 


strength 


sank 


crum bled 


thith er 


hith er 


com fort a ble 


care less 



1. One day it was very warm. The Maple Leaf 
was not at all comfortable, high in the hot air, 
and he said to his mother, ^^ Mother tree, won't 
you let me go down by the Violet and be cool? '' 

2. Then the Maple Tree answered, ''No, no, 
little leaf, not now; when I let you go, you can 
never come back again. Stay quietly here ; the 
time will soon come for you to leave me." 

3. The Maple Leaf told this to the Violet, and 
then they began to fear that when the mother 
tree let him go, by and by, he might not be able 
to fall close beside the Violet. 

4. So the next day, when the wind came 
whistling along, the Violet asked him if he would 
kindly take care of the leaf, and send him to her 
when the mother tree let him go. 

5. The wind was rough and careless, and said 
he really didn't know. He couldn't be sure hovi 
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he would feel then. They would have to wait 
awhile and see. 

The two little friends were rather unhappy 
about this, but they waited quietly. 

6. By and by the weather grew cold. The air 
was so chill that tlie Maple Leaf shivered in the 
night, and in tlie morning, when the sun rose, 
and he could see himself, he found he was all red, 
just as your cheeks are on a frosty morning. 

7. Soon a cold wind came blowing by, and 
fluttered the little leaf till he could not hold to 
the tree any longer. So at last he fell off, and 
the wind took him up and blew him hither and 
thither until he was very tired. 

8. But at last, for he was a kind wind after 
all, he carried the leaf back, straight to the side 
of the Violet. How close they nestled to each 
other, and how happy they were ! 

9. The next morning, when the sun rose yellow 
and bright, Bessie came into the woods with a 
basket. It was nearly winter, and she knew that 
soon the snow would fall and cover all the pretty 
growing things. 
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10. So she dug up, very carefully, some tiny 
ferns, to grow in her window garden in the win- 
ter. She took the Violet, too, bringing away so 
much of the earth around her roots that the little 
thing scarcely felt that she had been moved. 

11. As Bessie put her plants into the basket, 
she saw the Maple Leaf resting close by the side 
of the Violet, but he looked so pretty, lying there, 
that she did not move him. 

12. In the sunny window of the little brown 
house the Violet grew still more fresh and green. 
But each day, as the plants were watered, the 
Maple Leaf curled up a little more at the edges, 
and sank down farther into the earth, until he 
was almost out of sight, and by and by crumbled 
quite away. Still he was close beside his Violet, 
and all the strength he had he gave to her roots. 

13. She always loved him just the same, 
although she could not see him. And by and by, 
when she had lived her life, and her leaves with- 
ered away, each one, as it fell from the stem, sank 
into the earth where the Maple Leaf lay. 

From The Story Hour. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLT — I 

desk pleas ure se vere 

i die a gree a ble mo ment 

strict Daf fy down dil ly cer tain 

1. Daffydowndilly was so called because he 
was like a flower, and liked to do only what was 
agreeable, and took no pleasure in labor of any 
kind. 

2. But while Daffydowndilly was yet a little 
boy, his mother sent him away from his pleasant 
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home and put him under the care of a very strict 
schoolmaster, who went by the name of Mr. ToiL 

3. Those who knew Mr. Toil best said that he 
was a very good man ; and that he had done more 
to help children and grown people than anybody 
else in the world. 

4. Yet Mr. Toil had a very severe face for such 
little boys or big men as were idle. 

His voice, too, was harsh, and all his ways 
seemed very disagreeable to our friend Daflfy- 
downdilly. 

5. All day long this terrible old schoolmaster 
sat at his desk, overlooking the children, or 
walked about the schoolroom with a certain birch 
rod in his hand. 

Unless a child kept his eyes on his book, he 
did not enjoy a quiet moment. 

6. '^ I cannot bear this any longer," said Daflfy- 
downdilly to himself, when he had been at the 
school about a week. 

*' ril run away, and try to find my dear mother. 
Anyway, I shall never find anybody half so dis- 
agreeable as this old Mr. Toil." 




LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLT — II 

mow ing dig tance sort 

re plied com pan ion smell 

point ed hay mak ers shone 

1. So, the very next moraing, off started poor 
Daflfydowndilly. He had gone only a short dis- 
tance wlien he overtook an old man on the road. 

2. " Good morning, my boy," said the stranger; 
and his voice seemed hard and severe, but yet 
had a sort of kindness in it. "Where did you 
come from so early, and which way are you 
going?" 

3. Little Daffy do wndilly had never been known 
to tell a lie in all his life. Nor did he tell one 
now. He waited a moment or two, and then said 
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that he had run away from school because he did 
not like Mr. Toil. 

4. '' Oh, very well, my little friend ! " replied 
the stranger. "Then we will go together; for I, 
too, have had a good deal to do with Mr. Toil, and 
should be glad to find some place where he was 
never heard of." 

5. Now Daflfydowndilly would have been better 
pleased with a companion of his own age, with 
whom he might have gathered flowers along the 
roadside, or done other things to make the jour- 
ney pleasant. But he agreed to go with the 
stranger, and they walked on together. 

6. They had not gone far, when the road 
passed by a field where some haymakers were at 
work, mowing down the tall grass, and spreading 
it out in the sun to dry. 

7. Daflfydowndilly liked the smell of the new- 
mown hay. He thought how much pleasanter it 
must be to make hay in the sunshine, with the 
birds singing sweetly in the neighboring trees, 
than to be shut up in a schoolroom, learning 
lessons. 
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8. But while he was stopping to peep over 
the stone wall, he started back. '' Quick, quick ! '' 
cried he, catching hold of his companion's hand. 
'' Let us run away, or he will catch us ! '' 

9. ''Who will catch us?'' asked the stranger. 
''Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster!" answered 

Daflfydowndilly. " Don't you see him among the 
haymakers ? " And the child pointed to an old 
man who seemed to be the owner of the field. 
He gave himself not a moment's rest, but kept 
crying out to the haymakers to make hay while 
the sun shone. 

10. Now, strange to say, this old farmer looked 
exactly like old Mr. Toil. 

11. "Don't be afraid," said the stranger. 
'^This is not Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster, but a 
brother of his. People say he is the more dis- 
agreeable man of the two. However, he won't 
trouble us." 

12. Little Daflfydowndilly believed what his 
companion said, but he was very glad, neverthe- 
less, when they were out of sight of the old 
farmer, who looked so much like Mr. Toil. 
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LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLY — III 

sir shout ed live ly 

ar my for ward fel low 

sword com pa ny in stead 

1. The two travelers had gone but a little 
farther when they heard the sound of a drum. 

Daffydowndilly begged his companion to hurry 
forward, that they might not miss seeing the 
soldiers. 

2. So they made what haste they could, and 
soon met a company of soldiers with beautiful 
feathers in their caps, and bright muskets on 
their shoulders. 

3. In front marched two drummers, making 
such lively music that little Daffydowndilly would 
gladly have followed them to the end of the 
world. 
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4. '' Quick step ! Forward march I " shouted 
a harsh voice. 

Little Daffydowndilly trembled, for the voice 
sounded the same as that which he had heard 
every day in Mr. Toil's schoolroom, out of Mr. 
Toil's own mouth. 

5. Turning his eyes to the captain of the com- 
pany, what should he see but the likeness of old 
Mr. Toil himself, with a long sword, instead of a 
birch rod, in his hand. 

6. '' Make haste. Quick, quick ! '' cried the 
child. ''There is my old schoolmaster, as sure 
as Fm alive ! " 

7. ''You are wrong again, my little friend," 
replied the stranger. '' This is not Mr, Toil, the 
schoolmaster, but a brother of his, who has 
served in the army all his life. People say he is 
a terribly severe fellow, but you and I need not 
be afraid of him." 

8. ''Well, well," said Daffydowndilly; ^^but, if 
you please, sir, I don't want to see the soldiers 
any more." 

So the child and the stranger went on. 
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LITTLE DAFFTBOWNDILLT— IV 

cast 
dare 
pray 

1. By and by they came to a house by the 
roadside, where young men and rosy-cheeked girls 
were dancing to the sound of a fiddle. 

It was the pleasantest sight that Daffydown- 
dilly had yet seen. 

2. " Oh, let us stop here," cried he to his com- 
panion; "for Mr. Toil will never dare to show his 
face where there is a fiddler, and where people 
are dancing and having sport. We shall be quite 
safe here." 

3. But these last words died away upon Daffy- 
downdilly's tongue. Happening to cast his eyes 
on the fiddler, whom should he see again but the 
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likeness of Mr. Toil, holding a fiddle bow instead 
of a birch rod in his hand! 

4. '' Oh, dear me ! " whispered the child, turn- 
ing pale ; '' it seems to me as if there was nobody 
but Mr. Toil in the world. Who would have 
thought of his playing on a -fiddle ! '' 

5. ''This is not your schoolmaster," said the 
stranger, '' but another brother of his, who is a 
fiddler. He is ashamed of his family, and gen- 
erally calls himself Mr. Pleasure; but his real 
name is Toil, and those who know him best think 
him still more disagreeable than his brothers. '^ 

6. Pray let us go a little farther/' said the 
child in a trembling voice. '' I don't like the 
looks of this fiddler at all." 

7. Thus the stranger and little Daffydowndilly 
wandered along through shady paths and pleasant 
villages; but wherever they went there was the 
likeness of old Mr. Toil. 

8. He stood like a scarecrow in the cornfields. 
If they entered a house, he sat in the drawing- 
room ; and if they peeped into the kitchen, he was 
there. He made himself at home everywhere* 




LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLT — V 



line ap prov al 

death ma gi cian 

hab its mis er a ble 



cir cle 
im age 
la zi est 



1. Little Daffydowndilly was almost tired to 
death when he saw some people lying in a shady 
place by the side of the road. 

The poor child be^ed his companion that they 
might sit down there, and take some rest. 
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2. ** Old Mr, Toil will never come here," said 
he; ''for he never likes to see people taking a 
rest." 

3. But, even while he spoke, Daflfydowndilly^s 
eyes fell upon a man who seemed the laziest 
of all the lazy people who were lying asleep 
in the shade. Who should it be again but the 
very image of Mr. Toil! 

4. ''There is a large family of these Toils," 
said the stranger. ''This is another of the old 
schoolmaster's brothers, who has very idle 
habits and goes by the name of Mr. Do 
Nothing. He leads an easy life, but is really 
the most miserable fellow in the family/^ 

5. "Oh, take me back! take me back!'' 
cried Daffy do wndilly, bursting into tears. "K 
there is nothing but toil all the world over, I 
may just as well go back to the schoolhouse ! " 

6. "There it is — there is the schoolhouse," 
said the stranger; for though he and the child 
had taken a great many steps, they had trav- 
eled in a circle instead of a straight line. 
" Come, we will go back to school together." 
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7. There was something in his companion's 
voice that Daffy do wndilly now remembered. 
Looking up into the old man's face, there 
again was the likeness of Mr. Toil. 

8. So the poor child had been in company 
with Toil all day, even while he was doing 
his best to run away from him. 

9. Some people, who have heard this story, 
believe that old Mr. Toil was a magician, and 
that he could change himself into any shape. 

10. Be that as it may, little Daffydowndilly 
had learned a good lesson, and from that time for- 
ward was not afraid of work, because he had 
found that labor is no more toilsome than sport 
or idleness. 

11. And when he knew Mr. Toil better, he 
began to think that his ways were not so 
very disagreeable, and that his smile of ap- 
proval made his face almost pleasant. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. {Adapted,) 

Pleasure comes through toil; when one gets to love 
his work, his life is a happy one. j^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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THE LABGEST ANIMAL IN THE WORLD 

oil sur face use ful 

whale foun tain strikes 

breath whale bones flip per 

1. The whale is another of Mother Ocean's 
children, and is the largest animal in the 
world. He is bom in the sea and lives his 
life there. 

As he swims along through the great waves, 
he is a wonderful sight. 

2. His body is sometimes one hundred feet 
long and nearly half as large around. On 
each side is a broad arm called a flipper, with 
which he holds himself straight. 
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3. Like a fish he swims with his tail, and 
yet he is not a fish, for he cannot breathe 
under water. 

4. He dives deep into the sea and stays 
there a long time, but, like the seal, he must 
rise at last to the surface for air. 

5. When he comes up, his breath strikes the 
water and blows up a stream many feet high. 
From a little distance this looks like a foun- 
tain playing in the ocean. 

6. Instead of teeth he has hundreds of 
whalebones hanging down from the top of 
his mouth. These whalebones are very useful 
when he is feeding. 

7. As he swims along with his mouth open, 
in go worms, jellyfish, and many other small 
animals. When he closes his mouth, the water 
runs out through the whalebones; but the 
dinner, so easily caught, is swallowed. 

8. Whalebones are valuable, and so is the 
oil taken from whales. Before oil was found in 
the ground, whale oil was burned in lamps. It 
is still used in some countries. 
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THE BLUEBIRD 

hark note purple swaying 

leaps throat daf fo dils 

I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Up in the apple tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary, 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 

Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark ! was there ever so merry a note ? 
Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he's saying, 
Up in the apple tree, swinging and swaying. 

'* Dear little blossoms, down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark, while I sing you a message of cheer ! 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here I 

** Sweet little violets, hid from the cold. 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold. 
Daffodils ! Daffodils ! say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here ! ^^ 

Emily Huntington Milleb. 
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ESKIMO LAND — I 

north em 
Green land 
un der stand 



freeze 
re main 
Es ki mos 



1. Away xip toward the North Pole, hundreds 
of miles from here, is a wonderful country of ice 
Ond snow. 
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2. Winter lasts nearly the whole year, and it 
is so terribly cold that every one living there 
would freeze to death, were it not for his warm 
fur coat. 

3. The people of this northern land are called 
Eskimos. They are brown in color and less than 
five feet tall. 

4. Not many white men have been able to re- 
main in Eskimo land long enough to learn much 
about its oceans and its islands. 

5. A few brave men, however, have gone there, 
and among the number is the father of the little 
girl whose story I am going to tell you. 

6. He built a tiny house away up on the north- 
west coast of Greenland, and there, near the close 
of a long summer's day, a dear baby girl was born. 
This little girl's name is Mary. 

7. As she is the only white child ever born so 
far away in the Northland, you will like to read 
about her. 

8. But first, you will want to know more about 
this strange country and its people, and then you 
will understand better what Mary thought of them. 
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ESKIMO LAND — II 
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1. The Eskimos have never seen a tree, for 
their country is so cold that no trees grow there. 

They have no gardens or planted fields, and so, 
no apples, no potatoes, no wheat or corn. 

Indeed, nothing grows in the frozen ground ex- 
cept mosses, a few berries, and vines. 

2. There are no horses, cows, or sheep, since 
there is nothing for them to eat ; but water ani- 
mals are numerous and large. The polar bear 
roams over the floating ice, and the great whale 
and seal swim in the sea. 

3. As these animals furnish both food and 
clothing to the Eskimo, he builds his house 
near the sea. 

Since there are no trees to furnish wood, this 
queer little house is built of blocks of snow. 
When done, it looks like a large washbowl turned 
upside down. 
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4. The doorway is so low that the people must 
get down on their hands and knees to crawl 
through into the one little room. The door 
itself is a block of ice. 

5. The room is warmed by a small stone 
lamp, in which whale oil or fat from the seal 
is burned. 

6. The Eskimo women make the soup and 
cook the meat over this lamp; but often the 
family eat raw meat and like it quite as well. 
They have never seen any bread or pie or cake, 
you may be sure. 

7. Since snow is such a useful thing, you will 
not be surprised to learn that their floors and 
beds are also made of snow, and covered with 
thick fur rugs. 

8. When the short summer comes and the 
house begins to melt, the Eskimo changes it for 
a tent made of skins. 

9. The children have no pretty dresses or 
hats and coats like yours. They wear, instead, 
skins of the bear and seal; and they all dress 
alike, girls and boys, men and women. 
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10. Perhaps you think that these people do 
not have very good times, but travelers have said 
that both old and young are the happiest and 
merriest people in the world. 

11. The boys play ball, hide and seek, and go 
hunting and fishing; while the girls have their 
dolls and curious toys made of bone. 

12. Sometimes the children coast down hill on 
sleds made of ice, and sometimes their dogs draw 
them swiftly over the snow. 

13. These dogs are faithful friends and helpers. 
They carry their master many miles over the 
rough ice in search of food, and they help him 
also in hunting. The Eskimo could not live with- 
out his dogs. 

14. I must not forget to tell you that the 
children have never seen any markets, stores, or 
churches, or schools or books of any kind. 

15. Into this cold and cheerless country came 
the big ship, bringing Mary's father and mother. 

The ship also brought coal to keep their little 
house warm, bright carpets p,nd pictures to make 
it pleasant, and great boxes of food. 
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ESKIMO LAND — III 

hour gen tie bay 

taught stroked odd 

no ticed fin gers suit 

1. The reason the cold is so severe in Esk 
land is the strange way in which the sun r 
and sets. 

2. With us the sun rises every morning 
sets every evening. But what should you th 
if it did not rise at all for a great many wet 
and then did not set for just as long a tim 

That is the way it is in the frozen Nortl 

3. For four months during the winter the 
is never seen. It is one long, dark night, ex( 
for the light of the moon and stars. 

Then slowly the sun returns, antil it shi 
both night and day. 

4. Little Mary was born a few weeks be 
the winter night began. 

During the long darkness, a lamp burnec 
the house where the baby lived with her fa 
and mother. 
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5. The Eskimos came many miles to see her, 
and stroked her tiny fingers to see if she were 
not made of snow, she was so white. 

6. By and by the cold, dreary night came to an 
end, and each noon there was an hour or two of 
daylight. 

How welcome it was! And when Mary no- 
ticed the sunbeams, how she laughed and jumped, 
and stretched out her little hands to catch them ! 

7. She had an Eskimo suit made of furs, and 
every pleasant day she was tucked into a fur bag 
and carried out of doors. 

8. Sometimes she was drawn over the snow on 
a sled ; and sometimes, as the days grew warmer, 
she crept and rolled among the pebbles back of 
her little home. 

9. There was an Eskimo boy, five or six years 
old, who was very fond of Mary. He taught her 
to make snow houses, and showed her how he 
would drive her. dogs when he was older. 

10. He was an odd-looking little fellow, with 
his fat round face, bright black eyes, and short 
bearskin trousers. 
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Like all Eskimos, he was not very clean, bnt he 
was gentle and full of fun, and Mary liked him. 

11. At last, one day, a big ship came up the 
bay, whirling the ice to the right and left as it 
plowed its way through the water.- 

It had come to carry Marv and her mother to 
the warm sunny Southland, where the little girl's 
grandmother and aunt were waiting to welcome 
her. 



ray ab sent beau ti fy sheds 

bless glorify steadfast sparkle 

Be like the sun that pours its ray; 
Be glad, and glorify the day ; 
Be like the moon that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night; 
Be like the stars that sparkle on, 
Although the sun and moon are gone; 
Be like the skies that steadfast are, 
Though absent sun and moon and star. 

Seieded. 




A STORY OF THE FOREST* — I 
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bent 
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fierce 
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1. Far away, in the depths of a great green 
rustling wood, there lived a Fir Tree. She was 
very tall, and her branches were so thick and 
strong and close set that down below them on 
the ground it was almost as dark as night. 

2. There were many other trees in the forest, 
as tall and grand as she, and when they bent and 
bowed to each other, as the wind played in their 
branches, you could hear a wonderful lovely 



» Copyright, 18»0, by Nora A. Smith. 
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sound, like the great organ when it plays softly 
in the church. 

3. Down below, under the trees, the ground 
was covered with a brown carpet of the sharp, 
needle-like leaves which the fir trees had let fall. 
On this carpet there were pointed brown fir cones 
lying, looking dry and withered, and yet bearing 
under their scales many precious seeds. 

4. Even on bright summer days this wood was 
cool and dark, and, as you walked about on the 
soft brown carpet, you could hear the wonderful 
song the pine needles made as they rubbed 
against each other. And perhaps, far away in 
the top of some tall tree, you could hear the 
wood-thrush sing out gladly. 

5. All around the great Fir Tree, where her 
cones had dropped, a family of young firs was 
growing up, — very tiny yet, so tiny that you 
might have stepped on them as you walked, 
and not felt them under your foot. 

6. The Fir Tree spread her thick branches ovem 
them, and kept oif the fierce wind, and under he 
shelter they were growing strong. 
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A STORY OF THE FOREST — II 

stir trunk lev el 

thou choose root lets 

mast ca ress ques tions 

1. The little firs were all fine trees, but one of 
them, that stood quite apart from the rest, was 
the finest of all, very straight and well shaped. 

2. Every day he looked up at the mother tree, 
and saw how straight and strong she grew, — 
how the fierce wind bent and waved her branches, 
but did not stir her great trunk ; and, as he 
looked, he sent his own rootlets farther down 
into the dark earth, and held his tiny head up 
more proudly. 

3. The other trees did not all try to grow 
strong and tall. Indeed, one of them said : '' Why 
should I try to grow? Who can see me here in 
this dark wood ? What good will it do for me to 
try? I can never be as fine and strong as the 
mother tree." 

4. So he was unhappy and hung his head, and 
let the winds blow him farther and farther over 
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toward the ground ; and as he did not care for his 
rootlets, they lost their hold in the earth, and by 
and by he withered quite away. 

5. But our brave little Fir Tree grew on; 
and when a long time had gone by, his head 
was on a level with his mother's lowest branches, 
and he could listen and hear all the whisper- 
ing and talking that went on among the wise, 
old trees. 

6. Then he asked his mother many, many 
questions. ''Dear mother tree," he said, ''shall 
we always live here ? Shall I keep on growing 
until I am a grand, tall tree like you? And will 
you always be with me?'' 

7. "Who knows!" answered the mother tree, 
rustling in all her branches. " If we grow strong 
in trunk and perfect in shape, then perhaps we 
shall be taken away from the forest and made 
useful somewhere, — and we want to be useful, 
little son." 

8. It was about this time that the young Fir 
Tree made himself some music, that he used to 
whisper when the winds blew and rocked his 
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branches. This is the little song that he 
sang : 

Root, grow thou longer ; 
Heart, be thou stronger ; 
Let the sun bless me, 
Softly caress me; 
Let raindrops patter, 
Wind, my leaves scatter. 
My root must grow longer. 
My heart must grow stronger. 

9. And one day, when he was singing this 
song to himself, some birds fluttered near, pleased 
with the music ; and as he seemed kind, they 
began to build their nests in his branches. 

10. Then what a proud Fir Tree was he, that 
the birds should choose him to take care of them! 

He would not play now with the wind as it 
came frolicking by, but stood very straight, so 
that he might not shake the soft, pretty nest. 

11. And when the eggs were laid at last, all his 
leaves stroked one another for joy, and the noise 
they made was so sweet that the mother tree bent 
over to see why he was so happy 
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12. The Fir Tree was never alone now, and he 
often asked the birds some of the many questions 
he had once aisked his mother. 

13. '' Tell me,'^ he said, '' what does the mother 
tree mean ? She says if I grow strong, I shall be 
taken away to be useful somewhere. How can a 
Fir Tree be useful if he is taken away from the 
forest where he was born?^^ 

14. So the birds told him how he could be use- 
ful: how perhaps men might take him for the 
mast of a ship, and fasten to him the great white 
sails that sfend the ship like a bird over the 
water ; or that he might be used to hold a bright 
flag, as it waved in the wind. 

15. Then the mother bird thought of the happy 
Christmas time, and she told the Fir of the Christ- 
mas greens that were cut in the forest; of the 
branches and boughs that were used to make the 
houses fresh and bright; and of the Christmas 
trees, on which gifts were hung for the children. 

16. Now the Fir Tree had seen some children 
one day, and he knew about their bright eyes, and 
their rosy cheeks, and their dear, soft little hands. 
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17. The day they came into the woods, they 
ad danced about him, and one little girl had 
«ld up her finger, and asked the others to hush 
Mid hear the song that he was singing. 

18. So of all the things the birds told him, the 
* ^^eetest to him was about the Christmas tree. If 

ly he might be a Christmas tree, and have the 
ildren dance about him again, and feel their 
esents among his green branches ! 

19. So he did all that a little tree could do to 
'JK^w strong in every part, and each day he sang 

is song : 

Roots, grow thou longer; 
Heart, grow thou stronger; 
Sweet sunshine, bless me, 
Softly caress me ; 
Cold raindrops, patter, 
Wind, my leaves scatter. 
My roots must grow longer. 
My heart must grow stronger. 

Irom The Story Hour. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 




SEVEN TIMES ONE 

rich marsh seven powderec:^ 

steal vel vet fail ing for giv en -— 

There's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in heaven ; 
I've said my "seven times" over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done ; 
The lambs play always, they know no bet — -" 
ter, — 

They are only one times one. 
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) moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low ; 
Ton were bright, ah, bright! but your light is 
failing, — 

Tpu are nothing now but a bow. 

Ton moon, have you done something wrong in 
heaven. 

That Grod has hidden your face? 
; hope if you have, you will soon be forgiven. 

And shine again in your place. 

3 velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow; 
TouVe powdered your legs with gold 1 

brave marsh marybuds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 

And show me your nest with the young ones 
in it, — 
I will not steal it away ; 

1 am old 1 you may trust me, linnet, linnet, — 
I am seven times one to-day. 

Jean Inoblow. 




THE MILLER OF THE DEE 
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Eng land 
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earn 
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1. Once upon a time there lived on the banks 
of the river Dee, a miller, who was the happiest 
man in England. 

He was always busy from morning till night, 
and he was always singing as merrily as any lark. 
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2. He was so cheerful that he made everybody 
else cheerful; and people throughout the land 
liked to talk about his pleasant ways. 

3. At last the king heard about him. 

" I will go down and talk with this remarkable 
man," he said. '* Perhaps he can tell me how to 
be happy.'' 

4. As soon as the king stepped inside the mill, 
he heard the miller singing : 

I envy nobody — no, not I ! — 
For I am as happy as I can be; 
And nobody envies me. 

5. Ton are wrong, my friend/' said the king. 
'' I envy you ; and I would gladly change places 
with you if I could only be as light-hearted as 
you are." 

6. The miller smiled and bowed to the king. 
*'I am sure I could not think of changing 

places with you, sir," he said. 

7. '' Now tell me," said the king, '' what makes 
you so cheerful here in your dusty mill, while I, 
who am king, am sad and in trouble every day." 
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8. The miller smiled again, and answered, "I 
do not know why you are sad, but I can easily 
tell why I am glad. I earn my own bread ; I love 
my wife and my children ; I love my friends, and 
they love me ; and I owe not a penny to any man. 
Indeed, why should I not be happy ? Here is the 
river Dee, and every day it turns my mill ; and 
the mill grinds the corn that feeds my wife, my 
babes, and me/' 

9. '' Say no more,'' said the king. '' Stay where 
you are, and be happy still. But I envy you. 
Your dusty cap is worth more than my golden 
crown. Tour mill does more for you than my 
kingdom can do for me. If there were more such 
men as you, what a good place this world would 
be ! Good by, my friend ! " 

10. The king turned about, and walked sadly 
away; and the miller went back to his work, 
singing : 

Oh, I'm as happy as happy can be, 
For I live by the side of the river Dee! 

From Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Betold. By permission of the 
American Book Co. 




THE STORKS — I 



third roof broil 

shoot drew aft er wards 

guard roast mind 

1 On the last house in the village there was a 
stork's nest. 

2. The mother stork sat in it with her four 
little ones, while the father stork stood on the 
edge of the roof a little way off. He held up one 
leg, and stood very still and straight on the other. 

" It must look grand for my wife to have a sol- 
dier to guard her nest," he thought 
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3. Some children were playing in 
below ; but when they saw the stork on the roof, 
one of the boldest of the boys, and afterwards all 
of them, began to sing: 

Stork, stork, fly away; 
Stand not on one leg to-day. 
See, your wife is in the nest. 
With her little ones at rest.- 
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We'll shoot one, 
And hang another ; 
Roast the third, 
And broil his brother. 

4. *' Listen to what those boys are singing," 
said the young storks. '' They say we are to be 
hanged and killed/' 

5. ''Never mind them,'' replied their mother. 
''They cannot do us any harm. Just see how 
quiet your father stands. He will not let the 
boys hurt you." 

But the little storks were much afraid, and 
"^'^w their heads back into the nest. 
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THE STORKS- 


-II 


drills 


pun ish 


E gypt 


croak 


en e mies 


von der 



vis it pyr a mids naugh ty 

1. The next morning the children appeared 
ain in the street, and sang the same song. 

2. ''Do you hear what they say, mother?^' 
sked the storks. ''Are they really our enemies? " 

" Noj certainly not. Don't listen, and it won't 

matter what they say. Soon I will teach you to 

fly, and then we will go down into yonder marsh 

and visit the frogs. They will bow before us and 

sing, 'Croak, croak ! ' and then we shall eat them." 

3. "And what shall we do after that? " asked 
a young stork. 

" After that all the storks in the country will 
meet together and the autumn drills will begin. 
But you must learn to fly well or the stork captain 
will punish you." 

4. " Oh ! then we may be killed, after all, just as 
the boys say," said the little ones. " Hark ! they 
are singing that song again." 
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5. "Listen to me and not to them/' repliecz^^d 
their mother. '' After the autumn drills are over:*: r, 
we shall fly to warm countries, far, far away. 

'* We shall fly to Egypt, where there. are grea^^at 
buildings of stone that reach almost to the cloud? -^JBs. 
These buildings are called pyramids, and are old^ _er 
than any stork that ever lived. 

" Not far away is a river which runs out of iS^ts 
bed, and all the land is turned to mud. We csbh 
walk about in the mud and eat frogs all day.'' 

6. ** Oh ! oh I " cried all the young storks. 
*'Tes, indeed; it is a delightful place," said 

their mother. ** There is nothing to do but eafc- 
And while we are so comfortable over there, wha * 
do you think will be happening here? Ther^^ 
will not be a green leaf left on the trees, and ii 
will be so cold that the very clouds will freeze, 
and fall to the earth like little white feathers." 

7. '*And what will become of the naught; 
boys? Will they freeze, too?" asked a stork. 

''No, they will not freeze, but they will 
very cold, and have to stay in the house, whil( 
you will be flying about in a land of sunshine.' 
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THE STORKS- 


-III 
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1. Some time had now passed, and the young 
storks had grown so large that they could stand 
^p in the nest and look around them. 

2. The father stork brought them frogs and 
Other nice things to eat every day, and told them 
long stories about the meadow lands far away 
l3eyond the sea. 

3. *' Come, my children,'^ said their mother, one 
morning, '*now you must learn to fly.^' And all 
the young storks had to leave the nest and stand 
in a row on the roof. 

4. *'Look at me,'' she said. ''Tou must hold 
your head this way, and this is the way to place 
your feet. Now, one, two! one, two! That is 
the way." 

Then she flew a little distance, and the young ones 
tried to follow her ; but their wings were not very 
strong, and down they fell in a heap on the roof. 
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5. '' I don't want to fly/' said one timid littlMHe 
fellow, as he crept back into the nest. *' I don" -^'t 
care about going to warm countries." 

6. ''Do you want to stay here and freeze t^^to 
d^ath ? Do you want to wait for the boys t*^ to 
come and catch you ? " asked his mother. 

'' Oh, no, no ! " cried the little stork, tremblin^r^g 
with fright and hopping out on the roof again. 

7. After that each one did his best, and (x::on 
the third day they could fly a little. Then the^sj 
thought they would try to soar, but soon foun^iE-d 
themselves falling, and had all they could do W^^ 
keep up in the air. 

8. Now the boys came into the street agaL 
and sang their song: 

Stork, stork, fly away; 
Stand not on one leg to-day. 

''Shall we fly down and peck them?" asked 
the young storks. 

9. " No, no ; listen to me," replied their mother. 
" One, two, three ! Now we will fly around to the 
right. One, two, three ! Now to the left, around 



the chimney. There! that was very well done. 
Tomorrow you may go with me to the marsh." 

10. '' But shall we not punish the rude boys? " 
'* No ; let them say what they like. You can 

fly up to the clouds and across the sea to the land 
of the pyramids, while they are left to shiver here, 
with not a green leaf on any of the trees.'' 

11. Soon it was time for all the storks to meet 
iogether in the meadow for the autumn drills. 

They had to fly over the village and forest to 
show how well they could soar, for it was a long 
journey they had before them. 

12. Our young storks did their part so well 
tlxat the stork captain praised them, and gave 
^£i.ch one a prize. 

13. When they started together for the coun- 
tx*j beyond the sea, these little storks could fly 
liigher and faster than any of the rest, and their 
mother was very well pleased. 

Hans Christian Andersen. (Adapted,) 




TEN LITTLE TIN SOLDIERS 



ten Tom my crack 

guns 8ud den aimed 

bang nurs er y bad ly 

Ten little tin soldiers lay in a row, 
Stretched out on the nursery floor, 

Just where they could see with their shar^ 
little eyes 
Through the cra«k that was under the door. 
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Their captain had left them all there for the 
night, 

And said, as he crept into bed, 
"If any one tries to come into the room, 

Ton must fire and shoot him stone dead." 

The hours went by, and the ten little guns 
Were aimed at the crack near the floor. 

When, all of a sudden, the crack stretched and 
grew. 
And somebody opened the door. 

Bang ! bang I went the guns — the soldiers all 
fired. 

But nobody seemed to be dead ; 
Instead they all heard a soft kiss in the dark, 

** Good night, dear," a loving voice said. 

Then all the tin soldiers shook badly with fright. 
And whispered low, one to another: 

^*How lucky it was that our guns were so 
small ! 
What if we had killed Tommy's mother?" 

Selected, 
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THE COMING OF THE KING 

cup tid y throne 

rake ug ly wreaths 

seat or der trump et 

wheel bar row pup pies 

1. Some children were at play in their play- — 
ground one day, when a man rode through the ^ 
town, blowing a trumpet and crying aloud: "The ^ 
King! the King passes by this road to-day. — 
Make ready for the King!" 

2. The children stopped their play and looked -• 
at one another. 



*^Did you hear that?'' they said. ''The King 
is coming. He may look over the wall and see 
our playgitound; who knows? We must put it 
in order.'' 

3. The playground was sadly dirty, and in the 
comers were pieces of paper and broken toys, for 
these were careless children. 

But now, one brought a rake and another a 
"wheelbarrow, and they labored hard, till at last 
a,ll was clean and tidy. 

4. '* Now it is clean ! " they said ; '' but we 
xnust make it pretty, too ; for kings are used to 
fine things, and he will notice everything." 

5. Then one brought clover and daisies and 
strewed them over the ground, while others made 
"wreaths of oak leaves and hung them on the 
stone walls. 

6. When all was done, the playground was so 
l)eautiful that the children stood and looked at 
it, and clapped their hands with pleasure. 

**Let us keep it always like this!" said the 
youngest child ; and the others cried, '' Yes ! yes ! 
that is what we will do." 
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7. They waited all day for the coming of the 
King, but he never came ; only, toward sunset, 
a man with travel-worn clothes and a kind, tired 
face passed along the road, and stopped to look 
over the wall. 

''What a pleasant place ! '' said the man. 
''May I come in and rest, dear children ?'' 

8. The children brought him in gladly, and 
gave him a seat that they had made. They had 
covered the seat with a bit of old red cloth tc 
make it look like a throne, and it made a ver> 
good one. 

9. " This is our playground ! " they said. '* W< 
made it pretty for the King, but he did nc^i 
come, and now we mean to keep it so for our- 
selves.'^ 

" That is good ! '' said the man. 

10. "Because we think pretty and clean ie 
nicer than ugly and dirty ! '' said another. 

"That is better!'' said the man. 

11. " And for tired people to rest in ! " sai£ 
the youngest child. 

" That is best of all ! " said the man. 
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12. He sat and rested, and looked at the chil- 
Iren with such kind eyes that they came about 
lim, and told him all they knew : about the five 
mppies in the barn ; and the thrush's nest with 
our blue eggs ; and the shore where the sea- 
hells lay. And the man nodded and understood 
Jl about it. 

13. By and by he asked for a cup of water, 
md they brought it to him in the best cup. 

Then he thanked the children, and rose and 
vent on his way ; but before he went he laid his 
land on their heads for a moment, and the touch 
vent warm to their hearts. 

14. The children stood together by the wall 
ind watched the man as he went slowly along, 
[he sun was setting, and its yellow light fell 
n long rays across the road. 

15. *'He looks so tired!'' said one of the 
children. 

*' But he was so kind ! " said another. 
'' See ! " said the youngest child. '* How the 
mn shines on his hair! It looks like a crown 

)f gold." Laura E. Eichabds. 




DOLLY'S LESSON — I 

act lean ing braid 

wits Nan tuck et pride 

view stunned tones 

res lu tion pres ence 

1. " What is presence of mind, mother? " asked 
little Dolly More, as she sat with her family watch- 
ing the sunset. 

Every one in Nantucket learns to watch for the 
sunset hour, for at no other time is the sea sc 
blue and silvery. 

2. It was the habit of the More family, as soon 
as they had finished supper, to draw their chairs 
out upon the lawn and enjoy the view. 

It was the hour when jokes were cracked and 
questions asked ; and when mother, who wat 
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pretty busy during the day, had time to answer 
them. 

3. Dolly was the youngest of the family, a tall 
oliild for her years, with bright brown eyes and a 
t;]iick braid of hair hanging down her back. 

Phyllis was next in age ; then came Tom and 
uth, and last of all Jack. 

4. Mrs. More had a right to the little air of 
otherly pride with which she looked at her five, 
r they were fine children, all of them. 

5. ''I think,'' said Mrs. More, in those gentle 
nes to which her children alwavs listened, " that 

Tesence of mind means keeping cool, and having 
your wits about you in times of danger. 

6. *' Our minds are often stunned when we are 
Suddenly frightened, and it is only after our 
flight is over that we think what we ought to 
l^ave done. 

'' To act coolly in the face of danger is a fine 
tiding, and one to be proud of.'' 

7. " Should you be proud of me, if I showed 
Pi^esence of mind?" asked Dolly, leaning her 
^iTais on her mother's lap. 
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8. **Very proud/' replied Mrs. More, smiling 
as she stroked the brown head. 

'' I mean to do it/' said Dolly. 

9. A little laugh went round the circle. 
**How will you go to work?'' asked Jack. 

**Are you going to set the house on fire some 
night to show what you can do ? " 

10. *'No, indeed," said Dolly. ^'Tou don't 
understand a bit ! I don't want to make things 
happen ; but if they do happen, I shall try very 
hard to keep cool and have my wits about me, 
and perhaps I shall." 

11. *' Yours is a very good resolution, Dolly 
dear," said her mother, ''and I hope you will 
remember to keep it." 

" I will," said Dolly, and, kissing them all 
good-night, she marched off to bed. 

12. Every evening after that, she said over and 
over, as if it were a lesson to be learned, " Pres- 
ence of mind means keeping cool, and having 
your wits about you." 

Phyllis overheard and laughed a little, but 
Dolly didn't mind being laughed at. 
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DOLLY'S LESSON II 

test 
chance 
tight ly 
drag ging drowned 


swum 
seized 
gasped 



1. It is not given to all of us to test ourselves 
and know just how much a resolution has meant. 
Dolly, however, was to have the chance. 

2. The bathing beach at Nantucket is a par- 
ticularly safe one, and the water through the sum- 
mer months is soft and warm. 

3. The little Mores all swam like ducks, and 
iio one thought of feeling anxious if Phyllis or 
ituth were seen at a point far beyond their depth, 
or little Dolly took a '- header '' from some old 
boat into deep water. 
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4. It happened, about two months after tt 
talk on the lawn, that Dolly was bathing wii 
Kitty Wells, a little neighbor of her own age. 

5. Kitty had just been learning to swim ar 
was very proud of what she could do, but she w;s 
by no means so sure of herself or so much : 
home in the water as Dolly, who had learne 
three years before. 

6. The two children had swum out quite a di 
tance. As they turned to go back, Kitty saw ha 
far they were from shore, and was sudden- 
seized with fright. 

'' Oh, oh ! '' she gasped. '* How far out v 
are ! We shall never get back in the world ! ^ 
shall be drowned ! Dolly More, we shall ce 
tainly be drowned!'' And with a wild screa. 
she went down out of sight. 

7. Dolly dived for her and was met by Kit 
coming up to the surface, and reaching out, s 
drowning people do, for something to hold by 

The first thing Kitty touched was Dolly's lor 
braid of hair, and holding that tightly in her han 
she went down again, dragging Dolly with her. 
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DOLLY'S LESSON — III 

pulled oars re fused 

a ware rang strug gle 

col lar weight glis ten ing 

push ing sat is fied 

1. It was a fearful moment. Many a good 
®^immer has lost his life in this way ; for nothing 
^^ more dangerous than to be caught and held by 
^oine one who cannot swim. 

2. Now it was that Dolly remembered her les- 
ion about presence of mind. '' Keep cool ; have 
your wits about you/' rang through her ears as 
^he was dragged down, down into the sea. 

3. She knew what she ought to do. She must 
^^^ee herself from Kitty, and not give the fright- 
ened girl any chance to drag her down again. 

4. So, as they rose, she pulled her hair quickly 

^Way, and seized Kitty by the collar of her bath- 

iiig dress, behind. '* Float, and Til hold you up,'' 

she gasped; **but if you try to catch hold of me 

^gain, ril just swim off and leave you, and then 

you will be drowned, Kittv Wells.'' 
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5. Kitty was too far gone to make much of a 
struggle. Then Dolly, striking out strongly and 
pushing Kitty before her, sent one wild cry for 
help toward the shore. 

6. The cry was heard. It seemed to Dolly a 
terribly long time before any answer came, but it 
really was only a few moments before a boat was 
pushed off into the water. 

Dolly saw it coming and held on bravely. '* Be 
cool ; have your wits about you,'' she said again. 

7. Oh, how welcome was the sound of the 
oars ! and how gladly she let go, as strong arms 
lifted Kitty into the boat! But when the mer 
would have helped her in, too, she refused. 

'*No, thank you; Fll swim,'' she said. Ii 
seemed a little matter to get herself to shore 
now that Kitty's weight was taken from her. 

8. She swam along and reached the beach jus 
as Jack, that moment aware of danger, was leap 
ing into the water after her. 

Although she shivered and was very pale, sh 
said that she was not tired, and walked honm 
without assistance. 
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9. There was a good deal of talk among the 
eighbors when they learned what Dolly had 
one. 

10. Mr. Wells came over to see Mrs. More, and 
.ad much to say about the wonderful presence of 
aind which Dolly had shown. 

''It was really remarkable/' he said, ''that a 
ihild of her age should have kept her head and 
)een so cool. 

" If she had struggled with Kitty, or if she had 
:ried to swim ashore and not called for help, they 
night have both been drowned. '' 

11. "It wasn't remarkable at all,'' said Dolly, 
as soon as he was gone. " It was just because 
you said that on the lawn that night." 

12. "Said what?" 

"Why, mother, you surely haven't forgotten! 
It was that about presence of mind, you know. 
I have said it over and over ever since. ' Keep 
3ool and have your wits about you.' I said 
t in the water when Kitty seized me and was 
bulling me under." 

13. "Did you really?" 
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'* Indeed I did. And then I seemed to know 
what to do.'^ 

14. ''Well, it was a good lesson," said Mrs. 
More, with glistening eyes, ''and I am glad and 
thankful that you learned it when you did." 

15. "Are you proud of me?" asked Dolly. 
"Yes, dear, I am very proud of you." 

16. And Dolly was satisfied; her mother was 

proud of her. Susan Coolidgb. 



SONG 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

William Shakespeabb. 
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THE LAUGH OP A CHILD 
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I love it, I love it, the laugh of a child. 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild; 

Ringing out on the air with its innocent gush. 
Like the trill of a bird at the twilight's soft hush ; 

Floating off on the breeze, like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell ; 

Oh ! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free. 
Is the merriest sound in the world for me. 

Selected. 
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THE BEAVER AT HOME 

chops sev er al dams 

per son rais ing lodge 

bea vers waste ful spends 

up per height 

1. Far away in the woods are sometimes found 
the homes and dams of little beavers. 

This animal is a great swimmer. He spends 
much of his time in the water, and for this reason 
likes to have his home close by. 

2. Before building his house, he makes a dam 
across the pond or stream. This is for the pur- 
pose of raising the water to the height he wishes. 

3. Perhaps you have seen a dam in a mill- 
pond, and know that it has been built by men to 
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make the water deep in that particular place. 
Now the beaver builds his for the same reason. 

4. In order to get what he needs for his 
house and dam, he sets to work to cut down 
trees with his hard, sharp teeth. 

5. After the trees have fallen, he saws them 
into logs, drags or rolls them into the water, 
^i:x<i floats them down stream to the place 
"^^Inere he needs them. 

Over these logs he puts sticks and willow 
^vxshes; tilling the cracks between with mud 
^^Tid stones. At last the. dam is water-tight. 

6. The beaver is never wasteful. Before 
^^5§ing trees for building, he gnaws off the bark 

^nd stores it away for food. 

7. Near the dam is his house or lodge. This 
is built by laying branches and small sticks to- 
gether, and covering them with mud and moss. 

When finished the walls are very thick and 
the frosts of winter make them hard; thus the 
timid little fellow inside is safe from his enemies. 

8. The doorway of the lodge is always deep 
under water. It is made in this way so that 
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he may come and go without showing any one 
where he lives. 

9. Men hunt the beaver for his valuable fur, 
so he must build his house in such a way 
that no one will find him. 

10. The lodge is two stories high and, if the 
family is large, has a number of rooms. 

The upper story is raised several feet above 
the water, and is dry and comfortable; while 
ihe lower story is a storehouse for winter food, 
and is always under water. 

11. This little animal lives mostly upon the 
juicy bark of trees ; but he likes berries, leaves, 
and the roots of the water lily. 

12. When the water of the pond is frozen 
over, he cannot get out to the woods for food, 
so early iji the autumn he begins to get ready 
for winter. He chops down trees, cuts up the 
branches, and carries them one by one to the 
woodpile in his storehouse. 

13. He is a great worker. 

When a person is very busy, it is some- 
times said that he '' works like a beaver.'^ 
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RAIN IN SUMMER 
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How beautiful is the rain! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 

Across the window pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain! 

Henry W. Longfellow. 




HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 



po et Port land yc 
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1. Henry Wadswortli Longfellow, "thi 
dren's poet," is the best loved of all An 
poets. 

He was born in the old town of Po 
Maine, and there spent his early years. 
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2. Portland is by the sea, and in those days 
^as a small town of wooden houses and many 
lade trees. 

3. Longfellow loved this home. In after 
^ars he speaks of it in this way: 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

And my youth comes back to me. 

4. As a boy he was full of life and fun. 
1^ winter he skated with the other boys, and 
L summer he played ball. 

He was a good swimmer and rower, and 
'^as fond of all out-of-door sports. 

5. When very young he was sent to the 
illage schools, and at fourteen years of age was 
'eady for college. 

6. Afterward he became a teacher and 
noved to the beautiful city of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he taught in Harvard 

ollege. 



J 
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7. In Cambridge he lived in the gi*and «= 
house that had once been the home of Wa:s 
ington. 

Here he wrote many of his poems, the grea- 
est of which, perhaps, is " Hiawatha." 

8. " Hiawatha " is a poem of the fore is, an* 
tells of the happy life the Indian led before 
the white man came here. 

9. Years after Longfellow's death an old In- 
dian chief came from the far West, just to see 
the liome of the poet who wrote the beautiful 
story of his people. 




, Mabsaciiusbtts. 
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HIAWATHA ' — I 
^grace ful We no nah lake 

No ko mis ■ mid night form 

Su pe ri or del i cate lin den 

flam ing prai rie 

1. Hiawatha was a little Indian boy who lived 
Swith his grandmother, Nokomis. Their home 
Xvas beside the "Big-Sea-Water," or Lake Supe- 
^or, as we call it. 

2. The clear and sparkling water stretched out 
""before their wigwam as far as the eye could reach, 

while behind was a great forest of singing pine 
trees that softly sighed in the breeze. 

» Mary Hall Husted. 
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3. In the forest grew delicate ferns anc 
mosses and wild flowers. 

Here in the tree tops the birds built theii 
nests and sang their sweetest songs, while squir 
rels barked among the branches. 

4. It is said that ages ago, when Nokomis wai 
young and beantiful, she fell from the moon. 

The people cried, ''See! a star falls! A stai 
is falling from the skies ! " But it was onlj 
the beautiful Nokomis who dropped down softlj 
among the ferns and flowers. 

5. Nokomis had a daughter, the fair Wenonah 
whose form was tall and graceful like a prairi< 
lily. But she died when her baby, Hiawatha, wai 
very small. 

6. Nokomis loved the little Hiawatha dearl^ 
and was always kind to him. 

She rocked him in his linden cradle, which hunj 
on the branch of a tree, and sang him to sleep. 

7. As he grew older, she taught him man; 
things. She told him about the stars that shin, 
in the heavens, and at midnight showed hir 
the flaming Northern Lights. 
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X. One evening, just before sunset, Hiawatha 
8a,-vv the rainbow. He ran to his grandmother 
^^cl whispered, *'What is that, Nokomis?'' 

2. And the good Nokomis answered, '*It is 
*^l^e heaven of the flowers. When the wild flowers 
^f the forest, and the lilies of the prairies, fade 
^^d wither here on earth, they go to heaven and 
'^Xoom again in the rainbow.'^ 

3. Sometimes in the night Hiawatha would 
^^^ake up and hear 

Tu-whit, to-whoo, 
Tu-whit, to-whoo, 
Who-who-whooo-oo ! 

4. This frightened him, and he would creep up 
close to his grandmother and say, *' What is that, 
Nokomis? " 




And she would answer, **That is only the 
owl and the little owls talking together ; perha.^ 
the big one is scolding the little ones." 

5. Hiawatha loved every living thing, and eves^^- 
the little firefly was his friend. 

6. When he walked in the forest, he listene( 
to the thrushes and bluebirds and orioles, singinj 
over his head. 

7. As he grew older he learned the language^ 
of the birds ; learned their names and where they'^ 
built their nests. 

He knew where they went in winter, and how ^ 
they taught their little ones to fly and hunt for ^ 
food. He called them '' Hiawatha's Chickens." 

8. He learned, too, the names of all the ani- - 
mals and how they lived. He watched the 
beaver build his lodge and the squirrel hide his 
store of nuts. He knew why the reindeer ran 
so swiftly, and why the rabbit was so timid. 

He talked with all the animals, and called 
them '* Hiawatha's Brothers." 

9. Mr. Longfellow tells the story in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines : \ 
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When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
"What is that?'' he cried in terror; 
"What is that?" he said, "Nokomis?'' 
And the good Nokomis answered : — 
" That is but the owl and owlet. 
Talking in their native language, 
, Talking, scolding at each other." 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their names and all their secretS; 
How they built their nests in summer. 
Where they hid themselves in winter. 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them "Hiawatha's Chickens." 



Of all beasts he learned the language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges. 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid ; 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's Brothers." 
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A USEFUL PLANT 
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1. The cotton plant grows in nearly all warm 
countries. It has been growing in India for the 
last two thousand years, and it is also found in 
Egypt. 
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But the best cotton is found in our own south- 
^rn states, and on the islands near the coast. 

2. The seeds are planted in March, and in less 
than ten days the shoots appear. 

They grow very fast, and by the middle of 
June the cotton fields are beautiful with bloom. 

3. The blossoms, which are as large as morn- 
ing glories, are light yellow at first, but change to 
pink as the petals wither. 

They last only a day, and when the petals fall, 
the pod which holds the seeds begins to grow. 

4. Tucked around the seeds is the soft white 
down which we call cotton. It is there to help 
the plant spread its seeds when blown about 
by the wind. 

5. When the seeds are ripe, the pods in which 
they lie burst open and the cotton pushes out. 

How beautiful the fields are now ! They look 
as if the plants were covered with snow. 

6. After the cotton has been picked from the 
pod, it is sent to a mill where the seeds are 
removed. The machine which does this ^ijvork is 
called a gin. i 
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7. Then, after passing through several othei 
machines, the cotton is ready to be made intc 
cloth, thread, rope, and .many other useful things. 

8. A large part of the clothing used in the 
world is made from cotton. 

9. The seeds of the plant are also useful, foi 
they contain a quantity of oil. 

After the oil is pressed from the seeds, it is 
boiled and cleared and used in cooking, in mak- 
ing paints, and for many other purposes. 

10. The stalks of the plant are made intc 
writing paper. Nearly all the paper used bj 
printers is made from cotton rags. 

So you see that in a great many ways the 
cotton plant is of use to man. 
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GOOD NIGHT 

Good night! Good night! 
Far flies the light; 
But still God's love 
Shall flame above, 
Making all bright. 
Good night! Good night! 

Victor Hugo. 



GOOD MORNING 

mom dew-pearled snail thorn 

The year's at the spring, 

And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 

The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven — 

All's right with the world ! 

Robert Browning. 
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1. Egypt is one of the oldest countries in 
i;he world. There were large cities, fields, and 
Toads there when most of the other countries 
of the earth were wild. 

2. We know much about the old times of 
Egypt, because the people had a habit of writing 
many things that happened on the walls of their 
temples, and palaces, and on the tombs of their 
kings. 

3. As parts of these buildings are still found, 
scholars who know the Egyptian language can 
read what was written hundreds of years ago. 

4. But this old way of writing was not like 
ours. The Egyptians had strange-looking letters, 
and they told many stories by pictures painted 
on the walls. From these pictures we have 
learned how they used to live and dress. 
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5. Egypt is not a large country. The part 
which contains the great cities is in a long valley, 
on each side of the river Nile. 

Here on the banks of the Nile is the city of 
Cairo, which is the capital of Egypt. 

6. If you were standing on some high place in 
Cairo, and looking westward across the city, you 
would see first the gay streets and the green mul- 
berry trees, then the Nile with its boats, and last 
the shining yellow sand of the desert. 

There on the edge of the desert are the Pyra- 
mids, big and grand against the sky. 

7. The Pyramids are great pointed stone build- 
ings which were used as tombs for kings. 

Inside they are very dark, but after following 
many passages you come at last to the room 
where the body of the king was laid. 

8. In all the world there is nothing else like 
the Pyramids. Built more than three thousand 
years ago, they still remain nearly perfect. 

Three of the Pyramids are very large, but there 
are many smaller ones in that part of the country. 

Mary L. Hall. 




BOYS AND GIRLS OF EGYPT 
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1. If you were to walk through the streets of 
^^iro, you would see many strange sights. 

Everybody rides on donkeys, and every donkey 
"^Us a boy to run after him and make him go. 

2. These boys are much liked by travelers. 
Tliey run for many miles behind their galloping 
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donkeys, carrying the coat or the books of the 
rider, never getting out of breath, and always giv- 
ing a bright smile when any one looks at them. 

3. Other boys are driving camels, loaded with 
sugar cane, through the narrow streets. 

4. Another strange sight is a baby perched on 
its mother's shoulder. Instead of carrying the 
child in her arms as an American mother does, 
the Egyptian woman sets hers up on one shoul- 
der, even if the baby is only a few months old. 

The tiny things soon learn to hang on by 
catching hold of their mother's neck, or the top 
of her headdress. 

5. Little girls are taught at home to dance 
and embroider. Only the boys go to school. 

6. In Cairo is the oldest school in the world. 
An American boy would think it a queer place 
of learning, for there is not a desk or a chair 
anywhere in sight. 

7. The building surrounds a large open court. 
This court has a marble floor, and there, cross- 
legged on sheepskin rugs, sit the teachers with 
their pupils about them. 
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Old men and little boys go to school together. 

8. These pupils do many things in just the 
pposite way from ours. Before entering the 
lace they remove their shoes, but they always 
eep their heads covered. 

Their books read from right to left, and begin 
here ours end. 

9. Sellers of bread and water walk about the 
ourt, and if a pupil is hungry he may eat a meal, 

or, if tired, he may stretch himself out and go to 
sleep in the sun. 

Day after day their lessons are drilled into 
them, and they have little time for play. 

10. A strange story is told about this school. 
It is open to the sky, yet no bird, not even a 
saucy sparrow, ever dares to enter. 

Edith R. Crosby. (Adapted.) 



The secret of life is not to do what one likes, but to try 
*^ like that which one has to do ; and one does come to 
Jike it in time. 

D. M. Craik. 
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EOBEET LOUIS STEVENSON » 
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1. In Scotland, where the hills are bleak, and 
the sea beats against the gray shore, there once 
lived a little boy named Robert Louis Stevenson. 

2. He loved this bleak land dearly, and used 
to sit for hours where he could watch the waves 
and listen to their music. 

3. Sometimes he played with the pebbles along 
the shore, or watched the sea birds as they flevf 
screaming overhead. But, best of all, he liked 

' From Lives and StoTies Worth Semembering. American BbokCix 
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^0 look at the big lighthouse which stood on a 
narrow neck of land, far out in the water. 

4. This lighthouse had been built by his grand- 
father; and all along the coast of Scotland were 
other lighthouses, built by the little boy's father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather. 

5. Whenever little Louis was asked what he 
desired to do when he grew up, he would lift his 
t^ad and answer proudly, ''I shall build light- 
houses just as father and grandfather have done." 

6. Louis planned to do many things ; but his 
body was not at all strong, and his life was one 
Jong struggle with weakness and disease. 

3Many and many a day the child could not go 
out; to look at his beloved sea and lighthouse, but 
^^il to lie in bed from morning till night. 

7. Wonderful to say, he was never cross or 
^^Oublesome. For hours he would lie in ''the 
l^xid of counterpane," as he called his bed, and 
Pl^ay with his soldiers and toys. 

8. When tired of them, he would make up sto- 
ries about the cracks in the ceiling, or the things 
^e saw in the fire. 
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9. When he closed his eyes, he saw great 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen and strange ani- 
mals passing before him ; and he used to say that 
little people, the '' Brownies,'' came to him in his 
sleep and told him many things. 

10. Years passed and Louis grew to be a man. 
He did study how to build lighthouses, but he 
never built any; for, although his mind grew 
stronger every day, his body grew weaker. 

11. There were many days when the man, like 
the boy, lay in ''the land of counterpane," seeing 
and thinking of wonderful things which he after- 
ward told in his stories. 

12. The people who liked to read his stories 
and poems began to ask, '' Who is this man who 
writes such beautiful things, making life more 
cheerful for us all? " And some one might have 
answered, ''It is he who wished to build light- 
houses and make the world brighter." 

13. There are many ways of making the world 
brighter, and Robert Louis Stevenson's way was, 
perhaps, even better than that of his father and 
his grandfather. Gbace h. Kupfeb. 
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THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE 
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When I was sick and lay abed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 

And sometimes for an hour or so 

§ 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills. 
Among the bedclothes, through the hills. 

And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets ; 
Or brought my trees and houses out. 
And planted cities all about. 

I was the giant great and still 
That sits upon the pillow-hill. 
And sees before him, dale and plain. 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 

Egbert Louis Stevenson. 
^^*rom Poems and Ballads. Copyright, 1896, 1896, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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HOW NAPOLEON CROSSED THE ALPS 
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1. Over the sea in France there once lived 
a great general whose name was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He was the leader of the French army; 
and France was at war with nearly all the 
countries round. 

2. He wished to take his soldiers into Italy ; 
but between France and Italy there are high 
mountains called the Alps, the tops of which are 
always covered with ice and snow. 

3. ''Do you think it is possible to cross the 
Alps?'' asked Napoleon. 

4. The men who had been sent to look at the 
passes over the snow-covered mountains shook 
their heads. Then one of them replied, **It 
may be possible, but — " 

'' Let me hear no more," commanded Napoleon. 
''Forward to Italy!" 
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5. People laughed at the tnou^i 
of sixty thousand men crossing the Alps where 
there was no road. But Napoleon waited only to 
see that everything was ready, and then he gave 
the order to march. 

6. The long line of soldiers and horses and 
cannon stretched for many miles. 

When they came to a very steep and difficult 
place where there seemed no way to go farther, 
the trumpets sounded '' Charge ! '' Then every 
man did his best, and the whole army moved 
forward. 

7. Soon they were safe over the Alps and 
marching on the sunny plains of Italy. 

8. **The man who is bound to succeed," said 
Napoleon, ** will never say ' Impossible.^ " 

James Baldwin in Fifty Famoiis Stories Retold. 



The difference between one boy and another is not so 
much in talent as in energy. 



Dr. Thomas Arnold. 
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THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN — I 
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1. After a long, cold winter, the spring arrived 
in all its splendor. 

2. Late one day lagoo, the traveler, who had 
l)een on a journey, far to the east, returned to his 
wigwam. He had many strange stories to tell, 
and all the warriors gathered about him to listen. 

3. He told them he had seen a water greater 
than the Big-Sea-Water, and over this water came 
fit canoe with white wings. In this winged canoe 
oaihe people who had white faces. 

4. Then the warriors shook their heads and 
laughed. '' It cannot be so ! '' they muttered. 
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''No, it cannot be so! Only lagoo sees siicli 
wonderful things!'' 

5. Hiawatha was the only one who did not 
laugh. ''What lagoo tells us Is true/' he said, 
"I have seen it all in a vision* These people 
with white faces come from the home of the 
morning. The Great Spirit sends them to us. 
Let us welcome them as our brothers." 

6. Looking around him, he continued : "In my 
vision I learned the secrets of the future. I saw 
these people ever moving westward. They spoke 
many languages, but iii their hearts they were as 
one. Their axes rang in the woods, the smoke 
of their towns was in all the valleys, and over the 
lakes and rivers their great canoes were moved 
by unseen hands." 

7. In a sadder tone he continued: "Then a 
darker vision passed before me. I saw our peo- 
ple scattered and at war with one another, forget- 
ful of my words of warning. Those who survived 
were moving slowly westward, as helpless as the 
withered leaves of autumn, driven before the 
wind." 
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1. One bright morning some time later, Hia- 
watha stood in the doorway of his wigwam. 

He looked out upon the lake as though he 
^ere expecting some one. Soon he saw a 
c^noe and in it were three white men — a priest 
^f the church and his two companions. 

2. Hiawatha raised his hands in sign of 
^^elcome. After the strangers had landed, he led 
*lxem to his wigwam and brought them food. 
^'hen they smoked together the pipe of peace, 
^^d all the warriors of the village came and 
^^elcomed them. 

3. In the heat of the day, the tired strangers 
^^y down to rest. Slowly the sun was sinking 

^ti the west, and still the strangers slept. 

4. Then Hiawatha whispered to Nokomis: 
*' Listen, Nokomis: I must start on a long 
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nd distant journey. These, my guests, I leave 
)ehind me. See that no harm comes to them. 

See that they never want for food and shelter 

in the lodge of Hiawatha." 

5. Then he went into the village, and to 
the people he said : ** I am going, my 
people, on a long and distant journey. Many 
moons and many winters will have come, and 
will have vanished, before I come again to see 
you. I leave with you my guests. Listen to 
their words of wisdom. They are sent by the 
Master of Life from the land from which come? 
the morning." 

6. Then bidding them all good by, he walke 
slowly down to the shining Big-Sea-Water. F 
stepped into his canoe and whispered to 

** Westward ! Westward ! " Away it sped towf 
the sunset and was never seen again. 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha, the Beloved, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Land of the Hereafter! 

Mary Hall Ht 
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TINY TIM'S CHRISTMAS DINNER — I 
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1. It was Christmas morning. The bells had 
called the people to church, and there Bob 
Cratchit had taken Tiny Tim for the first time. 

2. While they were gone, Mrs. Cratchit, as- 
sisted by Belinda Cratchit, had laid the cloth 
and set the table for dinner; while Master 
Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into the sauce- 
pan of potatoes. 

3. Now two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, 
came running in, screaming that outside the 
baker's they had smelled the goose, and known 
it for thfeir own. 
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4. These young Cratchits danced about the 
table, while Master Peter Cratchit blew the fire, 
until the slow potatoes, bubbling up,* knocked 
loudly at the saucepan lid to be let out and 
peeled. 

5. ''What has become of your father?" said 
Mrs. Cratchit. '' And your brother. Tiny Tim ! 
And Martha wasn't as late last Christmas Day 
by half an hour ! " 

6. ''Here's Martha, mother! " said a girl, ap- 
pearing as she spoke. 

"Here's Martha, mother!" cried the two 
young Cratchits. "Hurrah! There's stich a 
goose, Martha!" 

7. "Why, bless your heart, my dear, how late 
you are ! " said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a 
dozen times. 

8. "We had a great deal of work to finish up 
last night," replied the girl, "and had to clear 
away this morning, mother ! " 

9. "Well, never mind, so long as you are 
here," said Mrs. Cratchit. "Sit down before the 
fire, my dear, and warm yourself." 
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TINT TIM'S CHKISTMAS DINNER— II 
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1. ''There's father coming!'' cried the two 
young Cratchits. '' Hide, Martha, hide ! " 

2. So Martha hid herself, and in came little 
^ob, the father, with his threadbare clothes 
ciarned up and brushed, and Tiny Tim upon 
liis shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a 
little crutch! 

3. *'Why, Where's our Martha?" cried Bob 
Cratchit, looking round. 

"Not coming," said Mrs. Cratchit. 
'* Not coming 1 " said Bob. '' Not coming 
upon Christmas Day ! " 

4. Martha didn't like to see him disap- 
pointed, if it were only in joke; so she came 
out from behind the cellar door, and ran into 
his arms, while the two young Cratchits caught 
up Tiny Tim and carried him off into the wash 






in the kettle. 

5. *'And how did little Tim behave?'' asked 
Mrs. Cratchit, when Bob had hugged his daughter 
to his heart's content. 

6. *' As good as gold," said Bob. '' Somehow 
he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, 
and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. 
He told me, coming home, that he hoped the 
people saw him in the church, because he was 
a cripple, and it might be pleasant to them to 
remember upon Christmas Day, who made lame 
beggars walk and blind men see." 

Bob's voice trembled when he told them this. 

7. The little crutch was heard upon the floor, 
and back came Tiny Tim before another word 
was spoken. His brother seated him beside 
the hearth; then off went Master Peter and the 
two young Cratchits to bring in the goose. 

8. Such excitement followed that you might 
have thought a goose the rarest of all birds; 
and in truth it was something very like it in 
+hat house. 
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TINY TIM'S CHRISTMAS DINNER — III 
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1. Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny 
corner at the table, while the two young Cratchits 
set chairs for everybody, not forgetting them- 
selves. Then, climbing into their chairs, they 
held their fingers over their mouths, lest they 
should call for goose before their turn came to be 
helped. 

2. At last the dishes were set on, and grace 
was said. Then a murmur of delight arose all 
round the table, and Tiny Tim, excited by the 
two young Cratchits, beat on the table with his 
knife, and feebly cried, '' Hurrah ! '' 

3. There never was such a goose. Bob said 
he. didn't believe there ever was such a goose 
cooked. Its tenderness and size were wonderful 
to think of. With apple sauce and mashed pota- 
toes, it was enough dinner for the whole family. 
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4. Indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said with great 
delight (looking at one small bone upon the dish), 
they hadn't eaten all of it yet. But every one 
had had enough, even the youngest Cratchits. 

5. And now the plates being changed by Miss 
Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room to take up 

• the pudding and bring it in. 

6. Suppose it should not be done enough ! 
Suppose it should break in turning it ! Supjjose 
somebody should have climbed over the wall of 
the back yard and stolen it while they were 
merry with the goose! 

7. Hello ! A great deal of steam ! The pud- 
ding was out of the kettle. 

In a moment Mrs. Cratchit entered — smiling 
proudly — with the pudding looking like a spec- 
kled cannon ball. 

8. Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit 
said he thought it was the best pudding he had 
ever seen. 

Everybody had something to say about it ; but 
nobody said or thought it was at all a small 
pudding for a large family. 
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9. At last the dinner was all done ; the cloth 
was cleared and the tire made up. 

All the Cratchit family drew round the hearth 
and watched the chestnuts on the fire as they 
sputtered and cracked noisily. 

10. Then Bob said, ** A merry Christmas to us 
all, my dears. God bless us!'' 

'' God bless us every one ! " said Tiny Tim, the 
last of all. 

Charles Dickens. 

LIGHT 

The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 

With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done. 

Francis Bourdillon. 
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Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe, — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, 

Into a sea of dew. 
" Where are you going, and what do you wish? ' 

The old moon asked the three. 
" We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea ; 
Nets of silver and gold have we," 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
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The old moon laughed and sung a song, 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe; 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Euffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring fish 

That lived in the beautiful sea. 
*'Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we ! '' 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 

For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the wooden 
shoe, 

Bringing the fishermen home ; 
'Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 

As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought 'twas a dream they'd 
dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea: 



But I shall name you the fishermen three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed tha skies 

Is a wee one's trundle bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

EuQENE Field, from With Trumpet and Drum. 
y Mary French Field. Published by Charles Soribner'a ScfOB. 
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THE MONKEY WITH THE HAND OEGAN 
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1. Perhaps among all the animals there isn't 
another quite so tired and homesick as is the 
little brown monkey who goes about with the 
hand organ. 

2. He wears a faded jacket and a scarlet cap, 
and runs about, as well as he can, at the end 
of a long chain. 

He makes a bow and passes his hat for 
pennies, but all the time he looks at the 
Vorld with weary, wondering eyes. 
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3. What is he thinking about? Of a warm, 
sunny land, maybe, far away across the sea, 
where he used to live. 

4. In that same sunny lan,d, at home in the 
great forest, you would scarcely know the little 
scarlet-capped monkey. 

5. There, he was as merry and mischievous 
as only a monkey knows how to be. All day 
long he raced up and down the branches. He 
screamed and frolicked and played all sorts of 
*' monkey tricks '' on his brothers and sisters. 

6. Once he threw down a big nut to hit the 
head of a man under the tree. The man was 
angry, but the monkey only laughed and threw 
down more nuts. 

7. One sad day this little fellow walked into 
a trap, left for him by a hunter. Then his 
troubles began. He was taken out of the trap 
and put into a box with ever so many more 
unhappy monkeys, and sent across the great ocean. 

8. When the box was opened, some of the 
monkeys were lucky enough to be sold as pets 
for boys and girls. Others went to Central Park 
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to live in cages, while our poor little monkey was 
sold to an organ grinder. 

9. When you are used to a great green iorest, 
it isn't easy to spend your life on a chain. It 
isn't easy to walk about on two hind feet when 
nature meant you to go on all fours. It isn't 
easy to do funny tricks when one's heart aches 
to be at home. It isn't easy to live in a land 
of winter half the year^ when one was made to 
live in a land of sunshine and summer. 

10. The monkey shivers with the cold, and 
by and by he begins to cough. He is very 
miserable, but organ men have whips for bad 
monkeys and food for good ones. So the little 
fellow does his best day after day. 

Selected, 

If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain ; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 

Emily Dickinsok. 
Copyrighted by Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Tree's early leaf buds were bursting their 

brown ; 
" Shall I take them away? " said the Frost, sweep- 
ing down. 
" No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet 
to crown. 



The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds 

sung ; 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Wind, as 
he swung. 
"No, leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown," 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 
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The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer 

glow; 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy berries now?" 
"Yes, all thou canst see: 
Take them ; all are for thee," 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden 
boughs low. 

Bjoknstjebne Bjornson. 
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1. One hundred years ago there lived, far 
away in the kingdom of Denmark, a young boy 
named Hans Andersen. 

2. His father was a poor shoemaker and had 
to work very hard for a living; but he found 
time to read, even though he was so poor and 
books were so very hard to get. 

' Bj permission of the University Publishing Co. 
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3. Hans' s parents lived in only one room on 
the top floor of a six-story house. Nearly all 
the furniture in this poor little room was made 
by the shoemaker himself. The walls, however, 
were covered with pictures and there were many 
interesting books. 

4. By means of a ladder it was possible to 
climb out upon the roof, and there in the gutter 
stood a large wooden box filled with earth, 
where flowers grew. 

5. Hans' s mother kept the little room clean 
and bright. It was her delight to have the pans, 
which hung upon the walls, shine like mirrors. 

She was not, like her husband, fond of books, 
but her son says that she had a ** heart full of 
love." 

6. Hans was the only child, and his parents 
did everything they could to make him happy. 
While his father worked, he told the boy the 
most delightful stories. 

7. But when Hans was less than ten years 
old, his father died ; then the child was sent to 
work in a cloth factory. 
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8. Like his father, he enjoyed reading, and 
he longed to go to Copenhagen, where he could 
have a chance to study. 

9. His mother would not listen to this, until 
one day an old fortune teller told her that her 
son would become a great man if she would only 
give him a chance. 

10. You know fortune tellers pretend that they 
can tell what is going to happen. Hans' s mother 
believed in them ; so when Hans was fourteen 
years old, she gave him a little money to pay his 
way to Copenhagen. 

11. In that city Hans had a very hard time 
for a while. He tried first one thing and then 
another, but did not succeed very well. 

12. Soon liis money was gone, and he almost 
lost hope. Then he remembered that at home 
people had praised his singing, and reading one 
day about a great singing master in the city, he 
made up his mind to go and see him. 

13. The singing master was a very kind-hearted 
man. He saw that Hans had a good voice, and so 
he took the boy into his home and treated him 
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almost like a son, giving him food and lodging 
and lessons for nothing. 

14. Hans lived there for some time, and was 
doing well, when he caught a bad cold and lost 
his voice. Then his troubles began again. 

15. By this time, however, he had made many 
friends. One of these friends told the king how 
intelligent Hans was, and the king offered to send 
the boy to school. 

Hans worked hard at school, and the king was 
so well pleased that, after a time, he gave him 
money to travel. 

16. When Hans returned from his travels, he 
wrote many books, of which the people of . Den- 
mark are very proud. 

17. He was always fond of children ; and while 
he wrote many books for grown people, those he 
wrote for his little friends are thought to be his best. 

18. He believed that he owed his success in 
life to the stories his father told him when he 
was a boy, because they made him think and 
gave him something to write about. 

The following is one of Andersen's stories : — 




THE NIGHTINGALE — I 

throw por ce Iain ad mired 

Chi na in tro duced cav a lier 

em pire Night in gale Em per or 

brit tie mag nif i cent men tioned 

1. In China, you must know, the Emperor is 
a Chinaman, and all whom he has about him are 
Chinamen, too. 

2. This story that I am going to tell you hap- 
pened a good many years ago, but that is just 
why it is worth while to hear it, before it is 
forgotten. 
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3. The palace in which the Emperor lived 
was said to be the most magnificent in the 
world; it was made of porcelain, very costly, 
biit so brittle that one had to take great care 
how one touched it. 

4. In the garden were to be seen the most 
wonderful flowers, and to the prettiest of them 
little silver bells were tied. These silver bells 
sounded whenever any one brushed against them, 
so that no one should pass by without noticing 
the flowers. 

5. Yes, everything in the Emperor's garden 
was well set out; and it reached so far that, 
strange to say, the gardener himself did not 
know where the end was. 

6. If a man went on and on, he came to a great 
forest, with high trees and deep lakes. And in 
this forest lived a Nightingale, which sang so 
sweetly that even the poor fisherman stopped and 
listened, when he had gone out at night to throw 
out his nets. 

7. '' How beautiful that is ! " he said to him- 
self ; but he was so busy with his work that he 
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soon forgot the bird. But the next night when 
the bird sang again and the fisherman heard it, 
he dropped his nets for a moment and said as 
before, '' How beautiful that is ! '' 

8. From all the countries of the world trav- 
elers came to the city of the Emperor, and ad- 
mired it, and the palace and the garden; but 
when they heard the Nightingale, they said, 
**That is the best of all!'' 

9. When the travelers went home they told 
what they had seen, and learned men wrote many 
interesting books about the town, the palace, and 
the garden. But they did not forget the Night- 
ingale ; that was spoken of most of all, and those 
who were poets wrote poems about the bird in 
the wood by the deep lake. 

10. These books were sent hither and thither 
all over the world, and a few of them came at 
last to the Emperor's court. 

11. He sat in his golden chair, and read, and 
read, and read. Every moment he nodded his 
head and smiled, for it pleased him to know the 
fine things that were said about his numerous 
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belongings. " But the Nightingale is the best 
of all," it stood written there. 

12. "What's that?" said the Emperor. "I 
don't know the Nightingale at all ! Is there such 
a bird in my empire, and even in my garden? 
I am sure I have never heard of that. To think 
that I should have to learn such a thing for the 
first time from books! '' 

13. And then he hurriedly called his cavalier 
and said to him : ''I read of a wonderful bird 
called a Nightingale. They say it is the best 
thing in all my great empire. Why have I never 
heard anything about it? '' 

'* I do not know/' replied the cavalier. '' I 
have never heard of him myself. He has never 
been introduced at court." 

14. ''I command that he shall appear this 
evening and sing before me," said the Emperor. 
'' All the world knows what I have, and I do not 
know it myself ! " 

** I have never heard the bird mentioned," said 
the cavalier again, '' but I will seek him. I will 
find him." 
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among all those whom he met had heard of the 
Nightingale. 

2. So the cavalier ran back to the Emperor, 
and told him that it must be a story made up by 
those who wrote books. 

3. '' But the book in which I read this," said 
the Emperor, **was sent me by the high and 
mighty Emperor of Japan, and so indeed it must 
be true. I will hear the Nightingale. It must 
be here this evening." 

4. And again the cavalier ran to and fro, and 
half the court ran with him, questioning every 
one they saw. 

5. At last they met a poor little girl in the 
kitchen, who said: ''The Nightingale? I know 
him well ; yes, how he can sing ! When 1 am 
tired in the evening and rest in the woods, I hear 
his voice ; and the tears come into my eyes^ and 
it is just as if my mother kissed me ! " 

6. ''Little kitchen girl," said the cavalier, "I 
will get leave for you to see the Emperor dine if 
you will but lead us to the Nightingale, for it is 
promised for this evening." 
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7. So they all went out into the woods where 
the Nightingale was wont to sing ; half the court 
went out. 

8. When they were on the way a cow near 
by began to low. 

** Oh/' cried a courtier, ''now we have it! 
That shows wonderful power in so small a crea- 
ture ! I have certainly heard it before/' 

9. '' No, those are cows mooing ! '' said the lit- . 
tie kitchen girl. '* We are a long way from the 
place yef 

10. Next they heard the frogs croaking by the 
lily pond. *'Hark!'' cried the court preacher; 
''now I hear it — it sounds to me just like little 
church bells.'' 

" No, those are frogs ! " said the kitchen maid. 
"But I think we shall soon hear it." 

11. And then the Nightingale began to sing. 
" That is it ! " cried the child. " Listen ! listen ! 

and yonder it sits ! " And she pointed to a little 
gray bird up in the boughs. 

12. "Is it possible!" cried the cavalier. *'I 
should never have thought it looked like that! 
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What a plainly dressed little bird it is ! It must 
certainly have lost its color at seeing such grand 
people around. '^ 

13. *' Little Nightingale ! '^ called the kitchen 
maid, quite loudly, *'our gracious Emperor wishes 
you to sing before him.'' 

''With the greatest pleasure!'' replied the 
Nightingale, and began at once to sing most 
delightfully. 

14. '' What a remarkable voice ! " said the cav- 
alier. ''It is strange that we should never have 
heard it before. That bird will be a great suc- 
cess at court." 

15. " Shall I sing once more before the Em- 
peror? " asked the Nightingale ; for it thought the 
Emperor was present. 

"My dear little bird," said the cavalier, "I 
have great pleasure in inviting you to a court fes- 
tival this evening, where you shall charm the 
Emperor with your beautiful voice." 

16. " My song sounds best in the green wood," 
replied the Nightingale; still it went willingly 
when it heard what the Emperor wished. 
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1. From the palace, invitations had been sent 
to all the country round, and the halls were filled 
with guests. 

2. The walls and floors, which were of porce- 
lain, shone in the rays of a thousand golden 
lamps ; while the loveliest flowers had been 
placed in all the passages. 

3. In the great hall, beside the Emperor, the 
Nightingale sat upon a golden perch. The whole 
court was there in full dress, and all looked at the 
little gray bird, to which the Emperor nodded. 

4. Then the Nightingale began its song, and 
sang so gloriously that tears came into the Em- 
peror's eyes, and ran down over his cheeks. 

5. '' Those tears are my reward," thought the 
bird, and then it sang again still more sweetly, 
a song that went straight to the heart. 
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6. The ladies who stood round were pleased, 
and so were the courtiers. In short, the Nightin- 
gale was a real success. 

It was decided that it should remain at court 
and have a cage of its own, with leave to go out 
twice every day and once at night. 

7. The whole city spoke of the wonderful bird, 
and a dozen children were named after it, though 
not one of them could sing a note. 

8. One day the Emperor received a box on 
which was written, '' The Nightingale. '' 

** Here we have another book about this won- 
derful bird,'' he said. 

9. But it was not a book ; when he opened the 
box, he found a little toy nightingale, all covered 
with gold and precious stones. 

Bound its neck hung a bright-colored rib- 
bon, and on that was written these words, *' The 
Emperor of China's Nightingale is poor beside 
that of the Emperor of Japan." 

10. As soon as the toy bird was wound up, it 
could sing one of the pieces that the real bird 
sang. 
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11. *' Let the two birds sing together," cried a 
gentleman of the court. 

So the birds sang together, but it did not sound 
very well; for the real Nightingale sang in its 
own way, while the toy bird sang waltzes. 

12. Then the toy bird sang alone, and it had 
just as much success as the real bird ; perhaps 
more, for it was a great deal finer to look at. 

13. Three and thirty times did the bird sing 
the same piece, and yet it was not tired. The 
people would gladly have heard it again, but the 
Emperor said the living Nightingale ought to sing 
something now. 

14. But where was it? No one had noticed 
that it had flown away ; out of the open window, 
back to the green woods. 

15. Then all the courtiers were angry and 
thought the Nightingale was a thankless creature. 
''But we have a much better bird, after all," 
they said. 

16. So the toy bird had to sing again, and 
that was the thirty-fourth time that they listened 
to the same piece. 
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17. The playmaster praised the bird very 
highly, saying that it was far better than the 
real Nightingale, not only on account of its 
feathers, which shone with silver and gold, but 
because of the inside as well. 

18. '' For, ladies and gentlemen, and above 
all, your gracious Highness, you see that with a 
real bird one can never make sure of what is com- 
ing ; but in this toy bird everything is settled. 

''You can open it, too, and make people under- 
stand where the waltzes come from, how they go, 
and how one tune follows up another.'' 

19. ''That is true,'' they all said. 

And the playmaster was told that he might 
show the bird to the people on the following 
Sunday. 

" Yes, the people in the streets shall hear it, 
too," commanded the Emperor; and the people 
did hear it and were pleased. 

20. But the poor fisherman who had heard 
the real Nightingale said, " This toy bird sounds 
pretty enough, but there is something lacking, 
though I know not what." 
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1. So a whple year went by. The Emperor, 
the court, and all the other Chinamen knew 
every little twitter in the toy bird's song. But 
just for that reason it pleased them best. 

2. One evening when the bird was singing and 
the Emperor lay in bed listening, something in- 
side the bird cracked — '* whir-r-r ! '' All the 
wheels ran round and then the music stopped. 

3. The Emperor sprang out of bed at once, 
and had his own doctor called ; but what could 
he do? 

4. Then they sent for a watchmaker, and after 
a good deal of trouble he got the bird into some 
sort of order ; but he said that it must be care- 
fully treated, for the works inside were worn, and 
it would be impossible to put in new ones in 
such a way that the music would go. 
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So only once a year did they dare to let the 
bird sing, and that was almost too much. 

5. At last the Emperor fell ill and could not, 
it was said, live much longer. Cold and faint 
he lay for days upon his gorgeous bed. 

6. One night he lay so still that the gentlemen 
of the court thought him dead, and left him alone. 

7. All about, in the halls and passages, cloth 
had been laid down, so that no footstep could 
be heard, and it was quiet there, very quiet. 

8. High up, a window stood open, and the 
moon shone in upon the Emperor. The poor 
man was not dead, but he was in great pain 
and could scarcely breathe. 

9. He stretched his hand toward a glass of 
water that stood on a table near. The glass 
was just beyond his reach, but ah ! what did 
he see? — the little golden bird. 

10. *' Music ! music ! '^ cried the Emperor. 
**You little precious golden bird, sing! sing! 
and help me to forget." 

But the bird stood still; no one was there to 
wind him up, and he could not sing without that. 
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11. Just then there sounded from the window 
the most glorious song. It was the little live 
Nightingale, that sat outside on a bough. It 
had heard of the Emperor's need, and had come 
to sing to him of trust and hope. 

12. The bird sang on and on in the moonlight, 
while the Emperor listened. 

'' Thanks ! thanks ! " cried the sick man at last. 
'VYou heavenly little, bird, I know you well. 
You have come back in my hour of need and 
have driven the pain from liiy heart. How can 
I reward you? '' 

13. '' You have rewarded me,'' replied the 
Nightingale. ^'I drew tears from your eyes the 
first time I sang. I shall never forget that. 
Those are the jewels that rejoice a singer's 
heart. But now sleep and grow well and strong. 
I will sing to you again." 

14. And as the bird sang the Emperor fell 
into a deep sleep. How sweet that slumber was ! 
The sun shone upon him through the open 
window when he awoke in the morning, refreshed 
and restored. 
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THE RUNAWAYS 



cloaks 


skipped 


hawk 


drank 


bon nets 


cawed 


grave 


count ed 


tur tie 


tipped 


splashed 


winked 



I found a little brook one day, — 
That baby brook had run away ; 
'T was, just as wide as my two hands; 
It skipped along o'er yellow sands, 
And oh, 'twas full of fun and play, 
The little brook that ran away. 

The baby clovers bent to look 
And see their faces in my brook ; 
Now some wore bonnets, red, I think, 
And some, white bonnets, tipped with Qiafe- 
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Their cloaks were green as green could be, 
They nodded slow and grave at me. 

A birdie came with yellow bill, 
He dipped his head and drank his fill; 
Then winked at me with shining eye. 
Then splashed the crystal drops on high. 
Then smoothed his feathers one by one 
Until they glistened in the sun. 

I saw a grave old turtle pass 
With crawling steps across the grass; 
A crow cawed from the pine trees high, 
A hawk was circling in the sky. 
And sunning on some mossy logs, 
I counted seven green-coated frogs. 

The brook and I — we sang a song. 
The summer hours were none too long; 
The sun crept westward through the sky, — 
I said, ''Dear little brook, good-by!'' 
Then thought, '* Oh, what will mother say ! '' 
You see — I, too, had run away! 

Kate Louise Brown. 
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THE REWARD OF HOSPITALITY— I 



fare 
crust 
staff 
share 



Bau cis 
mo tioned 
Phi le mon 
hos pi tal i ty 



noble 
pelt ed 
wick ed 
pov er ty 



1. Once upon a time there was a town in 
which the people had grown to be very selfish 
and wicked. 

2. Whenever strangers entered the streets, in- 
stead of welcoming them with kind words and 
offering them a resting place, these rude people 
closed their doors against the wanderers, and even 
pelted them with mud and stones. 

3. Far and wide the place was known for its 
lack of hospitality. 
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4. Hospitality is a long word, but it has a 
beautiful meaning. It means those kind feelings 
of the heart which lead people to give shelter 
to strangers, and to share with them the best 
fare they have. 

5. On a little hill just outside the town there 
lived an old man named Philemon, and his good 
wife Baucis. 

6. They were' very poor. Their house was 
almost bare of furniture; but, in spite of their 
poverty, they were contented and happy, and 
always glad to share their last crust with any 
one who came to their door. 

7. One evening two strangers, who were some- 
what different from travelers in general, entered 
the gates of the town. One was a tall, noble- 
looking man with gray hair, while his companion 
was much younger. 

8. The younger man was very graceful and 
quick-motioned. Indeed, at times his feet seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground as he almost flew 
along. He wore a curious cap, and in his right 
hand he carried an odd-looking staff. 




THE REWARD OF HOSPITALITY — 11 

dusk y clus ters aim pie 

grapes hon ored re quest 

emp ty pre pared cot tage 

hum ble ap proach ing pitch er 

1. The strangers knocked at the door of the 
first cottage they came to, and asked for a night's 
shelter. This was not only refused them, but 
harsh words were given in answer to their simple 
request. 

2. They went to the next cottage, and the 
next ; but nowhere did they receive a welcome. 
Moreover, a crowd of children followed the wan- 
derers with hoots and cries. 
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3. Philemon and Baucis, resting in their little 
cottage after their day's work, heard the noise 
and went to the door. 

When they saw the two strangers approach- 
ing, followed by the crowd, they hurried out 
to meet them. 

4. '' Friends," said old Philemon, '' our cottage 
is small and our fare humble, but if you will 
share it with us, we shall feel honored." 

5. The strangers thanked him, and were soon 
seated beside the hearth, while Philemon heaped 
on the logs to make the room more cheerful, and 
Baucis prepared the simple meal. 

6. When all was ready the strangers seated 
themselves at the table, and the old people waited 
upon them. 

7. There was only bread and milk, with sweet 
honey and a few grapes from the vine in the 
garden ; yet the wanderers seemed to enjoy their 
meal very much. 

8. As they kept filling and refilling their 
bowls with the sweet milk, Baucis became very 
anxiouS; for she knew the pitcher must soon be 
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empty, and there was no more milk in the 
house. 

9. But what was her surprise when, looking 
into the pitcher, she saw that it was still full, 
and that every time the .strangers emptied it, it 
refilled itself. 

10. Baucis whispered to Philemon what she 
had seen. Then they watched more closely, and 
noticed that the honey was far clearer than it 
had ever been before, and that the little dusky 
grapes had changed into great luscious clusters 
of purple black. 

11. Although husband and wife were more and 
more surprised at all they saw, they kept silent 
about it, and quietly waited upon their guests. 

12. At last the strangers arose from the table, 
saying that they had eaten enough, and should 
now like a place in which to sleep ; for they had 
come a great distance that day and were very weary. 

13. Baucis led the way to the one bed in the 
little cottage, and when their guests had gone to 
rest, she and her husband lay down to sleep upon 
the kitchen floor. 
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elder 


Ju pi ter 


grant ed 


TTiourn 


Mer cu ry 


hos pi ta ble 


pil lars 


de stroyed 


in ter twined 


be nea,th 


guard i ans 


en ter tained 



1. -The next morning Philemon and his wife 
arose early, and while they were preparing break- 
fast, the strangers appeared in the doorway. 

''Come,'' said the elder of the two, ''follow 
lis to the hilltop/' And there was something so 
commanding in his look and tone that the old 
folks followed at once. 

2. When they reached the top of the hill, the 
strangers turned. At sight of the face of the 
elder man, the two simple people trembled, they 
scarcely knew why. 

3. Then he spoke. "My good friends," he 
said, "know that the two strangers whom you 
have entertained so kindly are gods. Look upon 
your village." 

4. Philemon and Baucis looked, and rubbed 
their eyes, and looked again in wonder. Where 
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their village had stood, there was now a lake, 
sparkling in the morning sunlight. The wicked 
people and their homes had all been destroyed. 

5. But most wonderful of all, in place of their 
own little cottage, there now arose a magnificent 
temple with pillars of marble and gold. 

6. Jupiter, the god who had worked this wonder, 
turned with a smile and said : *' My good people, 
you alone of all the village have been saved, 
and your humble cottage I have changed into a 
temple of the gods. Before I leave this place, 
ask anything you like and it shall be granted." 

7. Philemon and Baucis thought but a moment 
and then answered : ** Let us, we pray you, be 
the guardians of your beautiful temple as long as 
we live ; and when we die, may we die together, 
that neither may live to mourn the other.'' 

8. ''Tour wish shall be granted,'' said Jupiter; 
and he and his companion, Mercury — whose name 
perhaps you have long since guessed — vanished 
from their sight. 

9. Philemon and Baucis were the faithful 
guardians of the temple for many, many years. 
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Whenever strangers came to the place they wer^ 
gladly welcomed and kindly entertained, for the 
old people were just as simple and hospitable in 
their days of good fortune as they had been in 
their poverty. 

10. So they grew very old — so old that life 
seemed beautiful to them no more, and they no 
longer cared to live. 

And one evening as they were standing hand 
in hand in front of the temple of Jupiter, think- 
ing of the many happy years they had spent 
together, suddenly they both vanished ; and where 
they had been, stood two beautiful trees. 

11. One tree was an oak and the other a lin- 
den, and their branches intertwined as though 
they were whispering loving secrets to each 
other. 

*' I am Baucis,'' said the linden. 
*'I am Philemon,'' said the oak. 

12. And strangers who came to the place and 
heard the murmur of the leaves, hung wreaths on 
the branches of the trees, and rested long beneath 
their hospitable shade. grace h. Kupper. 




THE ARROW AND THE SONG 

shot un broke flight keer 

I shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air; 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong. 
That it Can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
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JJLXJ KJ±\J. 

deaf 


Al a ba ma 


fancy 


dumb 


ba by hood 


ex press 


fever 


hon ey sue kle 


hum ming 


chased 


Hel en Kel ler 


dread ful 



1. Not many years ago, in a small village in 
the state of Alabama, a child was born who was 
named Helen. 

The little house in which her parents lived 
was covered with roses and honeysuckle vines. 

2. Lying in her crib, baby Helen could see the 
humming birds on the branches of the vines, and 
listen to the buzz of the bees as they gathered 
honey from the blossoms. 

3. She was an intelligent little girl, who tried 
when very young to do all that she saw her father 
and mother do. At six months she began to talk, 
and when a year old she was able to walk. 

4. Near Helen's home was her grandfather's 
house, surrounded by a beautiful garden. Here 
the child loved to play; she picked the flowers, 
chased the butterflies, and hid among the bushes. 
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5. Thus passed a year and a half of happy 
babyhood. Then suddenly she became very ill. 
For months it was thought that she would die ; 
but at last the fever left her, and her parents were 
told that their little daughter would soon be well. 

6. No one then knew that the dreadful disease 
had closed her eyes and ears, and that she would 
never see nor hear again. 

7. Can you fancy what it would mean to you, 
if you should awaken some morning to find that 
you could not see your mother's face, nor hear 
your father's voice? if you could never see the 
sunshine, nor hear the song of birds again ? 

8. This is what happened to little Helen Kel- 
ler, and because she could not hear, she forgot 
how to speak ; and so became dumb, as well as 
deaf and blind. 

9. To make herself understood, she soon 
learned to make signs. A shake of the head 
meant ''No" and a nod ''Yes." A pull meant 
"Come" and a push "Go." But as her wants 
became more numerous, it grew very difficult to 
express herself by these simple signs. 
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THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER— II 



card board 


in sects 




loss 


f ra grance 


im i tate 




eight 


sen tenc es 


prin ci pal 




grains 


ed u ca tion 


Miss Sulli 


van 


Bos ton 



1. Helen's loss of sight and hearing was a 
terrible sorrow to her father and mother. 

They longed to help her, and as she grew 
older, their great wish was that she might re- 
ceive some sort of an education. 

2. When the little girl was seven years old, 
she went with her father on a trip to the city 
of Washington ; and there Mr. Keller learned 
of a school for the deaf and blind in Boston. 

3. On his return home he wrote to the prin- 
cipal of the school about a teacher for his 
child, and soon it was decided that Miss 
Sullivan should go to Alabama and teach Helen 
at home. What a glad day it was when Miss 
Sullivan arrived! 

4. The first lesson Helen learned from her 
teacher was that everything has a name. 
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5. Miss Sullivan gave her a doll; then plac- 
ing her hand on Helen's she spelled with her 
fingers the letters d-o4-l. 

At once her pupil tried to imitate her and, 
after trying many times, succeeded. 

6. When she had learned to spell a few words 
in this way, she was taught to read from pieces 
of cardboard, on which were printed words in 
raised letters. 

7. It was slow work at first, for the child had 
to feel each letter with her fingers before she 
knew the word. But after a while she could 
put words together and make sentences, and 
then she was given a story book. 

8. Helen did not sit at a desk and study as 
you do. She had most of her lessons out of doors, 
where she could touch, and taste, and smell the 
things she learned' about. 

9. If she wished to study about a tree, she 
found one in the garden, and learned from Miss 
Sullivan's hand the kind of tree it was. 

In this way she was taught about the flowers, 
the grains, and different insects. 
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10. Once her teacher gave her a lily bulb. The 
child felt of it, then planted it carefully in the 
ground, where, after a few weeks, she found some 
tiny leaves. The leaves grew larger, and one day 
she felt a bud. 

11. Every morning she touched the bud gently, 
until her fingers told her that it had become a 
beautiful blossom. 

She could not see it, but she knew its deli- 
cate shape, and its fragrance' was as sweet to her 
as to the child who sees. 

Thus Helen learned how plants grow. 

12. With Miss Sullivan she enjoyed long rides 
into the country. 

Her uncle gave her a horse which she named 
Black Beauty, because she had read the book, 
and her horse looked like the one in the 
story. 

13. On mornings when she did not wish to 
ride, she and her teacher would go for a walk 
in the woods. 

14. Sometimes they would let themselves get 
lost among the trees, and vines, and bushes, with 



no road to follow except the narrow path made 
by the cows. 

15. Often the child would fall, but she would 
never own that she was hurt. Where another 
could go, she could go ; and what another could 
do, she wished to do also. 

16. When eight years of age, she went with 
her mother and teacher to the city of Boston, 
where she visited the school for the blind. 

17. What a happy time she had playing 
with the children who used the same sign lan- 
guage that she used I 

She also enjoyed reading their books, which 
were printed with raised letters, like her own. 




Blind in Boston. 
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THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER — HI 

pro fess ors lips bi cy cle 

grad u at ed tri al Rad cliffe 

sue cess ful ly fif teen pa tient ly 

ex am i na tions class es twen ti eth 

1. When Helen was ten years old, she began 
making sounds with her lips. She had heard of 
children like herself, who had learned to speak, 
and she wished to make the trial. 

2. It was very difficult, for, you must remem- 
ber, she could not hear her own voice [ but the 
thought of the pleasure she would give her par- 
ents by speaking aloud, helped the brave little 
girl, and she tried until she succeeded. 

How happy she was when she could call 
her father and mother by name ! 

3. Ever since her first visit North, Helen had 
said that when she was old enough, she should 
like to go to college. 

. 4. She always kept this thought in mind, 
and worked away at her studies cheerfully and 
patiently. 
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She was very glad to know that her wish might 
be granted. 

5. When fifteen years of age she left her 
southern home and went to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where she began preparing for college. 

6. Miss Sullivan went with her to her classes, 
and spelled into her hand all that the professors 
taught. 

7. The other girls in the school could see and 
hear, but Helen always tried to do her work as 
well as they. 

8. After five years of faithful study, she passed 
her examinations successfully. 

Soon after her twentieth birthday she en- 
tered Radcliffe College, and four years afterward 
was graduated with honor, being the first deaf 
and blind girl to receive a college education. 

9. During her life at Cambridge, she took 
long walks into the country, rode a bicycle, and 
rowed a boat, learning to guide the boat by the 
smell of the shore. She can also swim and dive.. 

10. To-day she is a happy, useful woman, be- 
loved by all who know her. 



APPENDIX 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 



Vowels 



&as in 


fate 


ft 


t( 


senate 


& 


t( 


fat 


& 


(( 


arm 


ft 


u 


all 


k 


(( 


ask 


a 


u 


what 

• 


& 


ti 


care 


e 


t( 


mete 


t 


i( 


^vent 


6 


ii 


met 


e 


(( 


her 


§ 


(( 


there 


ee 


i( 


feet 



I as in ice 
t *' Idea 
I " it 
I '' sTr 
1 " machine 



• ^ 



6 
t 
6 
o 
o 
o 
6 

00 

d6 



old 

6bey 

n5t 

move 

wolf 

■ 

son 
" hdrse 
" food 

fd6t 






(i 



u as m use 


tL ** 


tmite 


a '» 


lip 


ti ** 


fiir 


B " 


rule 


u *' 


puU 


y " 


fly 


3^ " 


baby 


ew ** 


new 


oi '* 


boil 


oy ** 


boy 


ou " 


out 


ow *' 


cow 



Consonants 



c (unmarked) as 

ch (unmarked) 
«h (= k) 
ci (= sh) 
g (unmarked) 

g(=j) 

ng 

n (= ng) 

ph(=f) 



in call 
mi^e 
child 
school 
gracious 

go 

cage 

ring 

ink 

phantom 



qu (= kw) 

g(=z) 

si (= sh) 

th (unmarked) 

til 

ti (= sh) 

wh (= hw) 

X (unmarked) 

? (= gz) 
z 



as in quit 
is 

tension 
thin 
tiien 
motion 
what 
vex 
e^act 
zone 



All other unmarked consonants have their usual English sounds. 
Vowels when obscured and turned toward the neutral sound are 
marked thus, a, e, etc. Silent letters are italicized. 
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WORD LIST 



ab'sgnt 


Sr'rot^g 


b61Z 


brSath 


ac count' 


a shamed' 


belov'gd 


breeze 


a-ehes 


a shore' 


beloz^' 


brim'ful' 

• 


act 


as sist'Sd 


be neath' 


brit'tle 


ad mired' 


a ware' 


bent 


broad 

• • 


a f eard' 


Sx'gs 


between' 


broil 


aft' er wards 

J. 




b^ ySnd' 


brushed 


(6) 
age 

a gree' 

a gree' a ble 


ba'by hood 
bSd'ly 
bak'er 
bang 


bi'9ycle 
bid'ding 
bilZ 
bit 


biib'bling 
biirst 

cSm'Slg 


aimed 

alas' 

al \hougy 


bSnks 
bath 
Baw'qis 
bay 


bite 
bleak 
bl6s5 
blind 


canes 
can'non 
ca noes' 
cSnst 


an'gry 
anx'ioiis 

~ (ksh) 


beach 
beadg 


blSeks 
blooms 


cap'i tal 
card 'board 


a part' 


beard 


bold 


care'f ul ly 


Sp peared' 


beat 


bSn'ngts 


care'lgss 


5p proach'ing 


beau'tify 


bore 


ca rSs5' 


ap prov'al 


bea'vers 


bSt'tleg 


car'pgts 


a rith'me tic 


bSg^ed 


htughi 


cast 


• • f N*' 

army 


be have' 


braid 


cav a her' 


5r rived' 


bS keved' 


break 


caw;ed 
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9eil'ing 
9Sl'lar 

(5) 

^er'tain 

chain 

chanQ^ 

charge 

charm 

chased 

cheeks 

chief 

chiFy 

chooge 

chSps 

9ir'cle 

9it'ies 

class' Sg 

clat'terg 

cloaks 

cliis'tSrs 

coast 

cSPlar 

(5) 

cSl'lgge 
col' or 

(5) 

com'f ort a ble 

(S) 

cSm mand'ed 

cSm pan 'ion 

(y) 

com 'pa ny 



cone§ 

c6n tam'mg 

c8n tin'tied 

cSn ver sa'tion 

cook 

cSst 

cot'tage 

cSt'ton 

cough 

(kaf) 

count'Sd 
coun'ter pane 
course 
cowrt 

cowrt'ier 

(y) 

cous'in 

crSck 

crea'ttire 

crgpt 

crip'ple 

croak 

crowd 

crown 

cru'81 

crum'bled 

crust 

crys'tal 

cup 

cu'ri oils 



daf 'fo dilg 

dale 

damg 

dan'ger ous 

dare 

darned 

daw^A'ter 

dfiad 

dgaf 

dSath 

d^ 9id'gd 

deep 

deer'skin 

dSl'i cate 

d^ \igW 

dfe part'gd 

dSpths 

dgs'ert 

d^ §ired' 

dgsk 

dfe stroyed' 

differ gnt 

dif 'fi cult 

dine 

dis Sp point'- 

mgnt 
dis cov'gred 
di§ ea§e' 
dish'es 



dis'tan9e 

dis'tant 

dive 

don' keys 

dove 

drSg'ging 

drank 

drfiad'ful 

• 

drear 
drew 

drifts 

drilZg 

driv'en 

drowned 

dum& 

dur'ing 

diisk'y 

dwglZs 

garn 
ears 

X 

eas'i If 

eas'y 

g^7ge 

Sd u ca'tion 

eight 

ei'thgr 

61'der 

6 m broid'Sr 
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Sm'pgr or 

Sm'pire 

Smp'ty 

en'e mi^s 

gn joy' 

en'tered 

6n ter tamed' 

en'vy 

6x act'ly 

ex Sm 1 na'tions 

ex 9ept' 

Sx (jite'mgnt 

ex pgct'mg 

8x prfiss' 

f ac'to ry 

fade 

isLiVing 

faint 

fSm'i ly 

fan'^y 

iare 

fare welZ' 

fat 

feared 

ffiath'erg 

fee'bly 

fed 



fglt 

fes'ti val 

fe'ver 

fierce 

fi'ery 

fif teen' 

iight 

fin'ger§ 

fin'Ished 

fins 

fir" 

flam'mg 

flat 

fleets 

fli^At 

flip'pgr 

floats 

foam 

foZks 

fSnd 

fSrgiv'en 

f8rk 

f6rm 

for' ward 

(5) 

foun'tain 
fowr'teen 
fSx 



fra'grgnQe 

freeze 

front 

fro'zen 

fur'nish 

fur'ni ttire 

fu'ture 

gSl'lop ing 
gasped 

ggn'er gl ly 

ggn'tle 

gSSg'r^phy 

gi'ant 

gin 

glad'ngss 

glass 

glis'ten ing 

glo'ri fy 

glo'ri ous ly 

^ow 

goes 

gor'geoiis 

gra^e'fiil 

gra'cious 

gr5d'u at Sd 

gram§ 

grSnd 



grant' 6d 

grapes 

grave 

grind 

gward 

gward'i gng 

gwSsts 

gun? 

gush 

hSb'its 

haZf 

halZs 

hark 

harm 

haste 

hath 

hSts 

hai(;k 

• • 

haio'thSm 

ha?/'mak erg 

heap 

hearth 

hgc?g'6g 

hei^At 

hSr'rmg 

hind 

hit 

hith'er 
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hSl' 1 day 
hon'ey siic kk 
K6n'oYed 

(e) 

hoofs 

hoot'ing 

hope 

h8s' pi table 

hSs pi tal'i ty 

hour 

hugged 

hiim'ble 

hum'ming 

hun'dred 

hug'bgnd 

Vdle 
im'age 
im'i tata 
in' no 9gnt 
in'sects 
in'stant 
in stSad' 
in tel'liggnt 
Ulster est ing 
in ter twined' 
in tro duQed' 
in vit'ing 
is' land 



isles 
it s61f' 

jack'§ts 
jew '61s 
joke 
jour'ney 

keen 
kill 

kind'ngss 
king'dom 

Z:nees 

J. 

Z:nife 

la'bor 

lack'ing 
lake 
lane 
lan'guage 

(w) 

late 

la'zi est 

lead'en 

lead'er 

leaflets 

lean'ing 

leaps 

less 



les'son 

16st 

18 1' ter 

16v'61 

lid 

life 

lin'dgn 

line 

lin'net 

lips 

live'ly 

load'6d 

I6dge 

ISss 

love'li 8st 

liick 

ly'ing 

ma chine' 

(8h) 

magi'cian 

mag nif 'i 9gnt 

ma/d 

man' tie 

maps 

mar'ble 

miirsh 

mashed 

mast 



mean 

meant 

melt 

men'tioned 

mer'chant 

mes'sag 6s 

mid'ni^/it 

mid'sum mer 

mind 

mir'rors 

mis'chie voiis 

mis'er a ble 

mist'y 

m5d'6st 

mo'mgnt 

mon'key 

months 

mSs qui't6 

(kg) 

mo'tioned 
moun' tains 
moi^rn 
mouth'ful 

• 

moi(;'ing 
mul'b6r ry 
miir'mur 
mut'tered 



nar'roi^; 
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na'tiv6 

na'ture 

neiugh'iy 

neck 

neigh^hoYS 

n^s'tled 

net 

liight'in gsle 

no'bla 

nook 

nSrth'ern 

note 

no'ti^ed 

num6 

num'ber 

nti'mer oils 

nursed 

nurs'ery 

oarg 

obey' 

o'ceans 

(Bhf 

Md 

Sf'fered 

oil 

8p'p6 site 

6r'der 

Or'gan 



oi(;e 
owl 
owl'gt 

pam 

pamt'er 

paVkqe 

pale 

pane 

par'gnts 

partic'iilar 

(6) 

pas' sag es 

pathg 

pa'tignqe 

pa'tignt If 

paved 

pea^e 

peb'bleg 

pgck 

peeled 

pglt'gd 

pSn'ny 

perched 

per hSps' . 

per'son 

pSts 

pil'lars 

pil'lot^g 



pipe 

pi^ch'er 

pit'y 

plam 

planned 

plates 

pleag'g^nt 

plSas'tire 

(zh) 

plunged 

pSd 

po'gms 

po'et 

point'gd 

po'lar 

(5) 

po lite' 
p8r'9^ lain 
pSs'si ble 
pound'gd 
pSv'er ty 
pow'dered 
pow'er 
prai'rie 
praised 

pr% . . 
preach' er 
pr§ pared' 
prSs'Snqe 
prfe tSnd' 



pride 
pnest 
prin'91 p^l 
prmt'ers 
prize 

pro f ess' org 

(5) 

prSm'ised 

pud'dmg 

pulZed 

piin'ish 

pti'pilg 

piip'pieg 

pur'ple 

push'ing 

pyr'a midg 

quan'ti ty 

queen 

qugs'tiong 

(ch) 

quite 
quiv'ermg 

ra9ed 

rags 

rml'road 

rais'mg 

rake 

rSng 
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rS,r'Sst 

rat 

riith'gr 

rate 

my 

rS qeived* 

r6 f rSsliad' 

r^ fused' 

rein' deer 

r6 joi96' 

r6 mam' 

r^ mark'^ ble 

re moved' 

r6 plied' 

r^ quSst' 

rg§ 6 lu'tion 

r^ stored' 

r^ tiirn' 

r^ ward' 

rlb'bon 

rich 

rmg'ing 

rip'pling 

roam 

roast 

roof 

root'lgts 

roiigh 



rav'ing 

TOIO 

rude 
rtif'fled 

riis'fles 

J. 

sail'ors 

(S) 

s^nk 

sSt'Is fied 

saw9e'pSn 

sat^'9y 

saved 

scaleg 

sc&rQe'ly 

scsLYe^crotv 

scar'lSt 

scSt'tgrs 

s-eh81'ars 

(5) 

scold'Ing 

scream 

seal 

search 

seat 

se'crSts 

seized 

sSl'dom 

s6nd 

s6n't8n9 gs 



served 

sgt'tled 

sSv'en 

s6v'er^l 

se vere' 

shade 

shak'ing 

shaped 

shS,re 

shSdg 

sheets 

shSl'ter 

shiv'ered 

shone 

shoot 

shSt 

shot^l'derg 

shout'gd 

shrilZ 

shiit'tlng 

sigrn 

si'lgnt 

silks 

sim'ple 

sir 

six . 

six'ty 

size 

skipped 



slSpt 

slides 

J. 

sliim'bSr 

smglZ 

soar 

s6rt 

soundg 

soiith'ern 

spSn'ning 

spar'kle 

spSr'r6i6; 

spgd 

sphere 

spgndg 

spir'it 

spite 

splSshed 

splSn'dor 

sport 

sp6t 

spout 

sprang 

spilt' tered 

stkif 

staZks 

• ■ 

states 

stSad'fast 

steal 
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steam 

steep 

stepped 

stmg 

stir 

stop en 

stone§ 

stSrk 

streamg 

strength 

strgfched 

strew 

(u) 

strict 

strikes 

stroked 

striig'gle 

stiin/ied 

siic (jeed' 

sue qess' 

siic qess'f ul ly 

Slid' den 

suit 

sup po§e' 

sur'fa9e 

siir roundg' 

sur vived' 

swam 

sway'mg 



sweep' mg 
si(;ord 
swiim 
swiing 



tsiught 
tease 

X 

tem'ples 
t6n 
t6n'der ngss 

t6r'ror 

(«) 

t6st 

third 

thir'ty 

thith'er 

thou 

thou'§andg 

thread'b&re 

threw 

(u) 

throat 

throne 

thro^(? 

thus 

thy 

tide 

ti'dy 

ti^At'ly 

tim'Id 



tipped 

toil 

tSm'a hsiwk 

tom&§ 

tones 

tongwe 

trSmp 

trap 

treat 

tri'al 

tribe§ 

trilZ 

triimp'St 

triink 

trust'y 

tucked 

tiir'tle 

tu-whit' 

twgn'ti gth 

twi9e 

twi'lig'/it 

twin'kling 

twit'ter 

tin broke' 
tin der neath' 
tin der stSnd' 
u'ni f 8rmg 



tip'per 
use'ful 



val'ley 

val'u a ble 

van'ished 

vgl'vgt 

view 

vil'lage 

vi'o ISts 

vl'sion 

(zh) 

vis'it 

X 

voy'S/ge 

wade 

waltz'gs 
•• . J- 

(8) 

wan'dered 

warn'ing 

war'rior 

waste'ful 
waves 

X 

weak'ngss 

wea'ry 

wSath'gr 

wee 

week 

weep 
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weight 


whirls 

X 


with'ered 


z^;rig'gle 


wSI'come 


iohole 


wits 


t6;rit'ten 


wSst'ward 


i^hom 

•• 


wom'en 


t(?r6ng 


(6) 

whak 


wick'gd 


(I) 
worst 




whak' bones 


wife 


(A) 
, 1 


ySn'der 


X 

wheel' bar roi^ 


winked 


worth 

(A) 


young 


whips 


wis'dom 

X 


wozmd 

• • 


youth 


whir 


wise 


ioreaths 





PROPEK NAMES 



Al a bii'ma E'gypt 
Alps En'gland 

A mer'i ca 



0) 

Es'kimos 



Bai^'Qis 
Be Im'da 
Blynk'en 
Bob Crajfch'it 
Bos'ton 
Brown'ies 

JL 

Cai'ro 
Cam'brMg^ 
(^en'tral Park 
Chi'na'^ 
Co lum'biis 
Co pen ha'ggn 

Daffy down- 

dil'ly 
Dee 
Den'miirk 



France 
Frgnch 

Gre<?n'land 

Hans 

J. 

Han§ An'dgr- 

sen 
Har'vard 

Hel'enKeiagr 

Hgn'ry 

Wads'worth 

Long'f el loi^ 

I a' goo 

In'di a 



J a pan' 
Ju'pi ter 

Maine 

Mar'tha 

Massachu'- 

set^s 
Mer'cii ry 
Miss Siiiai- 



Port'land 
Pow ha tan' 

RSd'clif/e 
Rob'ert Lom'is 
Ste'vgn sQn 

Samt Ber nard' 
Scot'land 
Spam 
Sti pe'ri or 

Nan tiick'et SwWzer land 
Na po'le Qn 

Bo'na parte Tim 

Nil^ TSm'my 

No ko'mis 



van 



Pe' ter .. 
Pht le'mon 
Phyl'lis 
Po ca hSn'tas 



Val'gn tine 

We no'na/i 
Wynk'en 
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